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i 
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sary to plant pro 


as the plant is concerned 
Sto Kbridge f 
& worid-w) 
it is understood, 
red upon this basis. 


Atwater, on the other hand, as | 
oth theoriste and prac- | 
round, and ap- | 


P result of their 
leld experiments, that many, if not most soils 


already contain some one or more of the prin- 
cipal elements required by the plants aol 
cient abundance for all present needs, and that 
it will be time enough to apply these artificial- 
ly when the condition of the soil calls for them 
They say they have no money to spare to le 
dormant in the ground in the form of id 
dead capital. 
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lrolessor 
Well as many others, be 
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tical workers, have taken the g 
parently maintained it by the 


le or 


The worker in wood 
finds that he is constantly forced to make al- 
jowances in his calculations for the effect of 
heat and cold, moisture and dryness in the 

aterials he is using, that nothing is absolute- 

still or permanent. The Massive stone 
thonument on Bunker Hill is actually warped 

4 its straight lines made to show a curve, on 


KEITH, | 


, in stone, or in metals, | 


| every warm, sunny day. If matter so com- 
| paratively firm and stationary as stone and 
| iron is found to be in almost constant motion, 
| what may we not expect of the gases and 
| salts of the earth and air, which together in 
| one torm or another go to make up the piant 
| food of our cultiv ated crops ? 
| The experiments of Messrs. Lawes and Gil- 
bert, Rothhamsted, England, 
some very curious and unexpected results as 
the effect of different crops upon the fertility 
Beans and peas and clover are 


have shown 


of a soil. 
classed among the plants containing large quan- 
tities of nitrogen, while wheat and barley con- 
tain much less. If the soil is the only source 
from which plants can obtain their nitrogen, 
| which is now generally admitted, it would seem 
that a crop of peas, beans or clover, which 
contain a large amount of nitrogen, would 
leave a soil more exhausted of this element 
than would the removal of a crop like wheat 
or barley, but it was found by repeated ex- 
periments in growing these crops that those 
plants which contain the larger amount of ni- 
trogen, and which remove the most from the 
soil bave actually sometimes lett more in the 
il after the removal of the crop than did 
such crops as wheat and barley, which contain 
less and remove less. For instance; a field 
was used six successive years for growing 
grain crops by artificial manures alone. It 
was then divided, and on one-half barley was 
the The 
barley yielded 37.3 pounds of nitrogen per 


grown, and on other half clover. 
acre, while the three cuttings ot clover in the 
The 


next year barley was grown on both portions 


same season yielded 1513 pounds. 
of the field, and where barley bad previously 
been grown and bad yielded 37.3 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre, it now yielded 3! 1 pounds ; 
but where the clover had grown and had yield- 
ed 151.5 pounds of nitrogen per acre the bar- 
ley su ceeding it gave 69 4 pounds or 30.; 
pounds more after the removal of 151 3 pounds 


in clover than after the removal of only 37.3 
pounds in the barley. From such experiments 
as these it seems to be proved that, in the lan- 
guace of Professor Miles, ‘*The exhaustion of 
a soil can no longer be estimated by the con- 


' ’ 


tuents removed in the crop.’ 





st 

Nitrogen, that most costly of all the ele- 
ments purchased in our commercial fert lizers, 
is something that it is difficult to hold in place. 
We are not sure to find it where we leave it. 
Prof 
Miles says that ‘‘grain crops when grown by 


it 18 not sure to stay in a fallow soil. 


lves, and the summer fallow itselt, 


themise are 
the occasion of loss of fertilizing mate- 
In both 
long interval in which there 
ire no living roots of plants in the soil to take 


alike 
rials, and in precisely the same way. 


ases there is a 


the nutritive materials as they are trans- 

formed into the soluble form, and they are 

lost by percolation to the lower strata of the 
subsoil out of the reach of vegetation.” 

If then we are not tully able to determine 

what fertilizers to use in our daily 

ractice, or in just what proportion to 

the several elements supposed to be 

we can learn to use what tertilizing 

ts our soils do contain while they are 

within rea b. It a fallow soil is found to part 

ee es ee 


as readily and as rapidly asa 


s¢ . . 


inde ps, then we should certainly 
strive to keep our lands in crops and our cap- 
ta at work nstant y We al! know that 

lartm 


our annual productos of Une BIe tweedy 


& comparatively short period, and 
that our lands are often nearly idle, unless in 
the production of weeds, for nearly half the 


rowing season 





Market gardeners long ago learned that 
they cannot afford to let 


and 


their capital invested 


in land in fertilizers lie idle for any con- 
period. They aim to have some- 
thing occupying the land all tke time. They 
manure often and crop often. They also ma- 
nure heavily and can therefore crop heavily. 
bere is room for the exhibition ot a good 

more energy and the pushing of things 

ir ordinary country farms, both in the ap- 
! fertilizers and the use of our soils. 
treating this subject it has been our aim to 





stimulate thought, to suggest methods of ac- 
tion rather than to lay down definite rules. 
essful workman must be competent 


ike bis own rules as the occasion may re- 


GARDEN NOTES FOR DECEMBER. 


Winter began in good earnest this year, 
it a fortnight earlier than usual, making 
e } 


harvesting of celery a rather cold and dis- 
b. There 


large ce 


agreeable has been some of the 


lery in Boston market 


8 year, some plants being fully three feet 


and weighing six or seven pounds. It 

ame arly, and was very showy, and buyers 
at first took it eagerly, but they soon discov 
ed that it was tough and str ngy in texture, 


and much interior to the well known Boston 


market variety which has been well estab- 
shed in public favor for many and 


reems to be likely to maintain its pla: e, at 


years, 


least for the present. 


The covering of spinach and strawberry 
i } 
Dest 


beds is done early in December, when 


, ; 
the ground is slightly frozen, and before snow 
overs them up. Let the covering be loose 
and light. ‘Tomato 


vines, forest leaves or 
the object 
being to shade the crop from the action of the 


sun's rays 


sedge make excellent covering, 
n winter, and to prevent trequent 
thawing and heaving of the ground; if the 
covering packs down too closely with the 
winter rain, it often does harm by smothering 
the plants. 


The 


through November this year, a natural conse- 


market bas been glutted with lettuce 


juence of the very short eupply and high 
prices of a year ago. It is seldom that the 
market repeats itself for two or three succes- 
sive years; a glut this year of any product 
18 usually followed by a short supply the next 
year, and vice versa. The short days, and 
small supply of sunlight in December, make 
it rather difficult to produce good lettuce dur- 
ing this month; the best of it comes from 
greenhouses at this season, owing, no doubt, 
to the larger amount of light which the wide 


glass and sloping roof of the greenhouse ad- 


mits. Later in the season, especially after 
March Ist, the best lettuce comes from hot- 
beds. The reason for this is probably to be 


found in the more uniform temperature of the 
hot-bed at night, protected by its covering of 
mats and shutters. 

The making of hot-bed mats is one of the 
winter's jobs that is like knitting work in the 
household, and serves to fill up any otherwise 
idie time on stormy days and between other 
work. The mats are made of rye straw of 
the best quality, tied with tarred spun yarn 
which is sold by the cordage makers. The 
process is 80 familiar as to scarcely need de- 
scription ; it is easily learned, and a skilful 
hand will easily make twenty-five to thirty 
feet a day of six feet wide matting. There is 
no other covering for hot-bed glass so ef- 
fectual in keeping out frost, and so easily 
handled and cheaply made. A mat 64 feet 
long by 6 feet 4 inches wide, requires about 
| 80 pounds of straw, and costs about 75 cents. 
| If used with care, and kept dry by covering 





| with shutters, they will last three or four 
| years. W. D. Purarick. 





— Mrs. Joseph Squires, Redding, Conn., took 
800 pounds of honey from eighteen hives this seas- 
on, and is so well pleased with the business, as 
agreeable, easy and profitable work for women 
that she has increased her colonies to thirty-seven, 


FRANKLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 





The Franklin Farmers’ Club opened its win- 
ter campaign for the discussion of topics of 
interest, at the residence of J. G. Hills on 
the evening of Nov. 13th, when ‘Silos and 
Ensilage” received the attention of the meet- 
ing; PresidentS. F. Sargent in the chair. 
No member present had yet built a silo, but 
some of the members are considering the ques- 


tion seriously and rather favorably. A large 
amount of sweet corn, for canning, is raised 


in the vicinity, and it is proposed to build si- 
los for preserving the green fodder, as soon as 
the ears are picked off. The ‘‘hear-say” re- 
ports trom the few silos now in use in the 
vicinity and elsewhere, seemed favorable to 
the introduction of this method of preserving 
green fodder. 

The second meeting was held with Mr. J.C. 
Whiting, a large and successful milk producer. 
in the adjoining town of Wrentham. The 
topic of the evening was the ‘‘ Embellishment 
ot Farmers’ Homes, and the best way of do- 
ing it.” Mr. Whiting contended that tar- 
mers should beautify their homes, if for no 
other reason, because there is ‘money in it.” 
One cannot afford to let old broken down ve- 
hicles lie under foot in the front yard or back 
yard to rot and harbor the growth of noxious 
weeds. The old sleds and cart-wheels that 
are no longer of use, as such, should be cut 
into fire-wood. The irons will always bring 
money, and the wood will keep the family 
warm and cook the breakfast. 

If there are old logs about the wood pile or 
yard that are not worth cutting into stove 
wood lengths, let them be burned in a pile 
for their ashes, or drawn to some place where 
the rotting material will be of use. Chip dirt, 
from the wood pile, is well worth hauling to 
fill low ground. It will take the place, in 


part, of other fertilizers. He had observed 
the habits of many farmers, and was convinced 
that the most ridiculous thing he ever saw was 
The homes of a 
people are the guide-boards that indicate the 


degree of civilization and culture of a people. 


a slovenly farmer's bome. 


An Englishman visiting this country had re- 
cently, told him that, in all his travels over 
the world, and they bad been extensive, he had 
nowhere found such attractive homes as he 
bad seen in New England. 

Mr. Whiting, before settling down upon 
the farm he now occupies, had mad- some- 
thing by purchasing run-down or neglected 
farms, and, after fixing them up, selling again 
at an advance in price. He had the evidence, 
therefore, that there was money in beautifying 
New England homes. A coat of paint on the 


buildings, outside and in, the nailing on of 


loose pickets, and especially the clearing up 
of a filthy yard, are among the cheap methods 
ot beautifying a home; tlowers 


but a few 


should not be forgotten. According to what 
they will do towards giving a place a pleasant 
appearance, they are the cheapest means of all 
Mr. G 


seen a farm 


H. Capron said he had 


recently 


sold by auction that went at a 


low figure, partly on account of the neglected 
7 
dol- 


appearance of the surroundings. <A few 


lars’ 


worth of labor in cutting bushes by the 
had 


since improved the appearance of the farm 


road-side, and in clearing up generally, 


enough to have drawn the attention of buyers 
who would scarcely look at it betore 


Iylt. Ohowewe ever d hie 


ee, ee 
ining 
They were too often made the rece p- 


to the care of the road-sides ad farm 
homes. 
tacle for all the cast off rubbish of the family 
and the farm. No place can look tidy where 


broken 


old logs, piles of rotting rails, 


the road-side is with down 


sieds, 


strewn 
carts, 
heaps of stones, old boots and shoes, frag- 
ments of clothing too far gone tor scare-crows, 


rocke- 


ry, and an occasional hoop skirt hung in 


old fruit cans, broken glass ware and 
the 
branches of trees or shrubbery. Every form 
of rubbish that is burnable should de burned, 
while such a8 will not burn should be buried 


in drains or elsewhere. If we could learn to 





dispense with more of our road-side fence 
there would be less temptation to heave every 
useless thing into the street. 

Mr. Whiting 


least a thousand dollars to bim if he 


said it would be worth at 
could 
be relieved of maintaining the mile of high- 
way fence bounding his home farm, to say 
nothing of the annual tax for helping to clear 
the snow from the town ways, which the walls 
alone are chiefly responsible for. 

Mr. the the Club, 


spoke with emphasis against the pernicious 


Nason, Secretary of 


habit of many village residents of emptying 
his is 


especially objectionable in winter, when the 


their coal ashes in the public street. 


Horses are ot- 
ten frightened, sleighs broken, or heavy sleds 
set by them. The had, 


within a few years, passed a by-law prohibit- 


ground is covered with snow. 


town of Franklin 
ing ashes from being emptied into the public 
streets, and it bad been very generally ob- 
served, except by a very few, @ prominent 
town officer being one of the number. 

The Club voted to invite the Hon. B. G 
Northrop, ex-Secretary of the Connecticut 
State Board of Education, to lecture before 
the club on the subject of ‘Village and Home 
Adornmert,” the lecture to take the place of 
the regular meeting of the club on Monday 
evening, Dec. 11th. Mr. Nason was chosen 
a committee to secure the chapel of the Con- 
gregational church in Franklin, and the treas- 
urer was authorized to pay Mr. Northrop’s 
charges. 

Subsequent meetings of the club will be 
held in accordance with the following pro- 
gramme :— 

Dec. 18.—A. W. Cheever; How 
our Children ¢ 

Jan. 1, 1883.—W. E. Nason; Annual Election of 
Ofticers. How shall the Ciub replenish its Treas 


shall we Educate 


ury ? ; 
Jan. 8 —Jobn L. Fisher; The advisability of Far 
mers Canning their own Products 
Jan. 15.—M. Morse; How to use Commercial Fer- 
tilizers. To what extent can they be made eco- 
nomically, to replace stable manure 
Jan. 22.—A. O. Bacon; Subject not assigned. 
Jan. 20.—J. Hood; How can the Ladies best par 
ticipate in the benefit of the Farmers’ Clubs + 
Feb. 5.—Joseph Smith; Report on Experiments 
tried the past season. 
Feb. 12.—D. C. Cotton; 
and Drainage. 

Feb. 19.—A. A. Fletcher; Our Duty to the Poor. 
How best to assist the needy 

Feb. 26.—Jason Tower; The advisability of start- 
ing a Creamery in this vicinity. 

March 5.—S. W. Squire; Does our Legislature give 
suflicient Encouragement to Agriculture? 

March 12.—S. F. Sargent; What Forage Plants are 
best for Farmers to grow for Summer and Fall 
Feeding ? 

March 19.—E. E. Baker; Subject not assigned. 

March 26.—T. J. Daniels; What Fuel should Far- 
mers use in their Homes ? ; 

April 2.—John Springer; Assignments of Ix peri- 
ments for the coming season. 


Country Water Supply 


April 9.—R. B. Stewart; Subject not assigned. 
April 16.—Patrick Connolly; Selecting Soils for 
Crops. What Soils are best for growing differ- 


ent Crops ? ; ; 
April 23.—Warren Bright; How to grow Toma- 
toes. 





RAISING CALVES. 


Rye Meal as a Regulator. 





Unless a cow gives extremely rich milk, 
there is probably nothing better for her calf 
than her own milk, drawn directly from the 
udder by the calf itself. But such feeding, if 
long continued, makes the calf cost pretty 
bigh. It may be good economy to let a calf 
suck till it is ten or fifteen weeks oid, pro- 
vided the animal will bring, at the end of that 
time, the price of an ordinary good cow, but 
with common farmers, who are raising com- 
mon cows, some cheaper means must be pro- 
vided, or there will be no money in the treas- 
ury at the end of the year. Skimmed milk is 
used very extensively, and by some farmers 





very successfully, tor raising young calves. 





We know of men who will take a hundred 
calves at a week old, and bring them up on 
skimmed milk without losing five per cent of 
them. There are others who are about as 
sure to spoil more than half they undertake 
to raise. 

A great many young calves are injured by 
over-feeding, and a great many by irregular 
feeding. A calt should be fed by the same 
person till it is ten or more weeks old, and 
that person should observe closely, and know 
the condition of each animal every morning 
and evening, before feeding. A calf that has 
just begun to show signs of stomachic disturb- 
ance, may usually be set right again by dimin- 
ishing the amount of food at once, but if 
over-feeding be continued for a day or two, 
the case will probably be a difficult, and not 
unlikely, a hopeless one to treat. 

A New Hampshire farmer, who has had 
remarkable success in feeding young calves 
upon skimmed milk, and who makes gocd 
veal of several dozens of them every ye. 
was once arked to tell the secret of bis suc- 
His reply was: ‘If one would have 
good calves raised on skimmed milk one must 
himself hold the pail.” In other words, if a 
farmer would see his thrive when 
brought up by hand, he must use his own 
hands to hold the pail, and must see with his 


cess. 


calves 


own eyes whether his calves are doing well 
or not. 

In years past, we have lost a number of 
calves from want of experience and a knowl- 
The past 


year, and especially the past six months, we 


edge of the necessities in the case. 


have been favered with thrifty, healthy calves, 
without exception. All bave been taken from 
the cows on the second day and taught to 
At first, 


milk from the calf’s mother is given. 


drink from the pail. new, warm 
If the 
calf is a choice one it receives new milk about 
a month, when milk skimmed at twelve hours 
is substituted. In two weeks more it is given 
milk skimmed at twenty-four hours, and after 
another two weeks it has fully ekimmed milk. 
By this time, if it has done well, it may take 
the milk either sweet or sour, as may be most 
convenient. Every change is made very 
gradually, and every indication of over-feeding 
Until the 
calf is eight weeks old the milk is given at 


is followed by a shorter allowance. 


blood heat, ninety-eight degrees, a thermom- 
eter being used every time, as one’s judgment 
ot degrees of temperature may be greatly in- 
The 


is to use the thermometer. A 


fluenced by circumstances. only sure 


and safe way 
very few degrees variation may cause the cal! 
a fit of sickness. We never like to see a calt 
shiver after drinking, for we always expect to 
see it scour within twenty-four hours, unless 
it be warmed up by rubbing or otherwise, im- 
mediately. 

Calves will often begin to eat a little hay or 
straw, if within reach, before they are a week 
old, but they will not usually take much solid 
tood the 
milk. 
sweet, fine upland hay to nibble on as soon 
By this 


cud every 


first month, if they have plenty of 


new They should have a bunch of 


as they are three or four weeks old 
time, they will chew the 


Flax seed 


day 
cake and crushed flax seed are both 
highly recommended tor feeding calves that 
are to be reared on skimmed milk. It is cus 
tomary to scald or boil the flax seed or cake, 
and then give the value of about a tablespoon 


ful of the dry cake at a feeding. This is sup 
posed to take the place of the cream that has 


the milk. 
seed is an excellent food tor 


been skimmed from There is no 
that 


this purpose, but it is a good deal of trouble 


doubt tlax 


to boil a mess twice a day, besides it is not 
always an easy matter to find pure meal or 
market. 


cake in A good deal of the linseed 


meal is made by the ‘‘new process,” and is 
believed by some to be far less wholesome, 
especially for young animals, than the meal 
The 


the very substance sup- 


made by the old new bas 
much 
posed necessary to take the place of the cream 
Whether the chief value of the 


linseed meal is really due to the oil it con- 


process. 
less oil in it, 
removed. 
tains may be a question. We are by no 
means sure of it. 

According to our observation, a free use of 
skimmed milk for teeding calves has a decided 
tendency to cause constipation, a difficulty 
which, if not checked, will very likely run into 
diarrkera, and perbaps dysentery—both very 
common diseases among calves brought up by 
the thriftiest calves we ever 


hand. One ot 


fed, was apparently spoiled by giving an over- 
abundance of milk after the 


bowels bad for several days been in a badly 


clear skimmed 
constipated condition. During the past six 
months we have been feeding finely ground 
rye meal in connection with skimmed milk, 
and with such uniform success that we desire 
to bring this grain to the notice of dairymen 
who raise calves by artificial means. Lye 
meal has, for a long while, been credited with 
peculiar properties which make it a valuable 
food, taken in moderate quantities, for cows 
with young, and for human mothers as well. 
Unlike Indian meal, it is not inclined to sour 
on the stomach, nor to increase a feverish 
condition of the system, but is a cooling and 
slightly loosening diet. We commenced feed- 
ing it in small quantities, less than a table- 
spoonful at a feeding, as soon as partly 
skimmed milk took the place of new, simply 
mixing it in the pail with the warm skimmed 
milk just before feeding. The quantity was 
gradually increased, but was varied as the 
daily condition of the bowels seemed to re- 
quire. 

Oat meal is enid to be excellent for calves, 
and some are successful in feeding wheat 
shorts, but both are usually too coarse to be 
drunk with safety with the milk. They should 
be fed dry, then there will be little danger 
the case it 
We are aware that the 


from which is not 
given in the milk. 


results of a single experiment, and even of a 


over-eating, 


number of experiments, must be taken with 
caution in forming conclusions, but we cer- 
tainly feel that we can speak very favorably 
of rye meal, both as a regulator and as a sale 
food for mixing with the skimmed milk used 
It is 
a subject that must interest a large number of 


for raising calves by artificial methods. 


farmers. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





REDTOP AND TIMOTHY HAY—CLOVER FOR PLOUGH- 
ING UNDER—SEED COKN, 

What is the difference in value between redtop 
hay and herdgrass per ton, for feeding purposes * 
How much clover seed should be sown to the acre 
for ploughing under for a fertilizer, and at what 
stage of its growth should it be ploughed under, 
and when is the best time for sowing the seed for 
that purpose? How much seed corn is required 
per acre for planting ordinary field corn? 

Rockland, Mass. A Supscri ber. 

Remarks.—There are different opinions concern- 
ing the relative value of redtop and timothy hay. 
In years past, timothy, or herdsgrass as it is often 
called in New England, has brought the highest 
price in market of any hay grown, and it stands at, 
or near the head, in the list of analyses of grasses, 
but it is usually considered rather coarse for any 
stock but horses, and fine redtop or mixed hay is 
liked better by stock men generally. Redtop will 
often do well on land that is rather too dry or too 
poor to produce full crops of timothy. Yet red- 
top on rich, moist land will sometimes make very 
heavy growth. It is the heaviest cropper on the 
redeemed salt marshes of Marshfield in this State. 
Timothy makes a single crop heavier than can be 
grown from redtop, but the latter usually holds in 
much longer. Timothy is easily killed by too 
early or too close cutting, especially in a dry sea- 
son. The ton price can vary but little in market, 
because there are enough buyers preferring each to 
keep all surplus of either constantly taken up, 
city buyers preferring timothy and countrymen the 





redtop, though city stable keepers are becoming 


more favorable to the use of fine hay than was 
formerly the case. 

Twenty to twenty-five pounds of clover seed 
would be an ample quantity of seed to sow fora 
crop to plough in. If the land is in good condi- 
tion something less would be sufficient. The seed 
may be sown in early spring or early in the fall. 
April and July are good months, andearly in Au 
gust it should do well. If sown in spring it might 
do to plough it in the same season, though clover 
rarely makes a heavy growth till the second year. 
It is a biennial plant, blossoming the second vear 
from planting, like turnips, beets, etc. There are 
different opinions as to the best stage for plough- 
ing in, some recommending the blooming period 
while others would delay till ripeness. We do not 
recommend the practice for Eastern Massachusetts 
farmers because we think the crop is worth much 
more to feed than to plough in. If fed and the 
manure all carefully saved and applied, there will, 
or should be, a double gain or profit. 
ver on land that is so poor that it will not produce 
a crop worth feeding, is an experiment that is usu- 
ally attended with disappointment. The labor bills 
are too heavy to be balanced by the beneficial re- 
sults. 

The quantity of seed required for an acre of corn 
varies much on account of the size of the kernels 
and the thickness believed desirable. Eight quarts 
is probably about an average quantity required, 
allowance must be made for some waste from birds 
and insects. If every kernel grew, less would be 
required. 

Since preparing the above answers for the printer, 
we have come across a paragraph on the sabject of 
green manuring, among our cuttings, which has 
very much the ring and good sound sense of the 
agricultural contributor of the Connecticut Cour- 
ant, Mr. J. B. Olcott. We commend its perusal to 
all who are interested in the subject named. He 
says: 


Sowing clo- 


The doctrine of green manuring allows a fellow 
to get to work on his poor land without the expec 
tation of immediate returns. By working the soil 
he works himself, and comes to be interested and 
more or less tangled up with it mentally and phy- 
sically. After lying awake nights and thinking 
about his ground two or three years, he learns 
something of its history, and needs, and possibly, 
if he is a of a healthy turn of mind, he grows fond 
of it. Turning it over and over,and studying its 
nature and the humors of it, finding it to be bon- 
est and well intentioned, in the main, gratefal for 
small favors, and so on, the owner, at last, begins 
to think and feel like a farmer, ready to humble 
himself and pay attention to what the earth really 
says and sticks to eternally about crops, manures, 
protits, and so forth. No one will be greatly taken 
with the notion of green n anuring, bowever, un- 
less there is leisure for ploughing as a recreation. 


THANKS AND MORE QUESTIONS, 


me ago I wrote you, asking for informa 
to how to bring vorn out meadow and 
land. IL wish to thank you for your 
ble, common-sense replies. They have 
I met one of our best farmers 
eply e, before I had read 
attention to it, 
it j ig farmer referred to 
reply was worth to him the expens 
r fora year; that he had derived many 
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| hints from your art ind had grown it 
e way of soiling in summer, more and morc 
We fart + need to le told how to do wt, not the 
theory a Many f our agricultural writers 
fail by theorizing if mmending too many ex 
} ! ts tor us ry your soil, they say; 
try this ay and t way, try this fertilizer and 
that fertilizer; study the thing out, don't go ahead 
you Anow you are right, 1 CAN MaKe 
\ \ Now this may all do for taik, and is see 
ngly wise advi but what are they think 
a t We poor farmers, baving a beavy mort 
gauge ¢ ol farms, and a family to support and 





down farms, can ¢ stop and 
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low 
The farmers around me say don’t sow ver 
seed in the fall; have vou found that ver is ar 
eXcey to other grass seed in this regard? Ca 
you give us your experience in the use of 
ers What to use, when to use clear bone, and 
e phate Takea piece of land that has 
been ploughed or fertilized for twenty years 
t would you put on to it as the che st dress- 
g to start the im nent 1 mhany ques 
ee ee » tree oe on 3 . 
a} i rination runsw t rq s 
te iten meet my so) giv us i { 
ine,” and talk to us as boys Editors ge 
jo not realize how ignorant we are about these 
new developments in agriculture. We get few 
good crops; your experience helps us 
T. Lywaws 
Rutland, Mass., 1582. 
Rimarxs.—If clover be sown late inthe fallit 
be quite likely to winter kill. It often does we 
won we putin seed last year on the 
th, which did well. On land that heaves by 
st, earlier sowing would be safer. Some of the 
about fertilizers are answered in articles 
ng published in the editorial columns 





Some of them are not easy to answer. We have 


not found our readers quite so ignorant of agricu 
tu matters as the tone of 
letter would indicate. 





our correspo! lent s 
yet to be 


earned, but the editors, even, do not know it all yet 


There is much 


For a tield that has lain comparatively dormant 
and unproductive for twenty years, we would pre 
fer to dress it very liberally with rich stable ma 
nure, after tilling it thoroughly, provided the ma 
nure did not cost much more, according to its 
value, than the fertilizers from the 





facto 
Wi 


thing to lighten it 


should expect such a soil to need some 
up and let the air into it, as well 
stable ma- 


Un 


as to feed the plants Plier ty of coarse 


nure would help warm and lighten the 
the 


carted upon the land at reasonable cost, we should 


8011 


less, however manure could be bought and 





use artificial fertilizers, like blood, bone, meat, or 
the salts of commerce, such as potash, nitrate of 


soda, and sulphate of ammonia; something would 


depend upon the crop desired to grow upon the 

i. A thorough tillage of a few weeks without 
a crop, Would improve such land in a measure, 
particularly if there are many bushes or coarse 


weeds that ought to be rotted down. 
PUMPKINS FOR CATTLE. 


Are pumpkin seeds injurious to beef animals that 


we are feeding? Will the seeds shrink the milk of 
a cow Are they detrimental to poultry? Please 
answer the above questions through the Farmer, 


and oblige a SUBSCRIBER. 


Chelsea, Vt. 
Kremarks.—Pumpkins are considered valuable 
for feeding beef animals and milich cows, though 
we do not consider them among the cheapest forms 
of food that If fed in very largi 
quantities, with the seeds, it is believed by many 


one can raise. 


that the kidneys will be unduly excited, but fed in 
moderate quantities we should have no fear of such 
anethct. If poultry are not starved they would 
not be likely to eat enough pumpkin seeds to in- 
jure them. When feeding cattle maaoy of the seeds 
fall to the ground where they are not easily picked 
up by the animals. Some farmers take the seeds 
out when feeding heavily. 


AYRSHIRE NOTES. 

The following items have been sent me in re 
gard to Ayrshires, which may be of interest 

James Cloud, Kennett Square, Pa., writes ofa 
four year-old cow, (name not given,) as giving 
sixteen pounds of butter in seven days; and « 
two-year-old, (name not given,) as giving ten 
pounds of butter in seven days, and Nancy Cor 
nell, 4844 A. R., as giving for the month of June 
last, 1507 pounds of milk, and Phora, 5313 A. R., 
for same time, as giving 1387 pounds of milk. 

A. Tubbs, Mexico, N. Y., writes that Dahlia 
ith, 4529 A. R., gave in June last, 16414 pounds of 
milk. 

Herbert Merriam, Weston, Mass., who has fora 
number of years kept a record of the daily weight 
of milk from each of his cows, sends the entire 
record for 1881, from which L copy, Harriet, 2468 
A. R., 6048 pounds; Kilbirnie Maid 3d, 4449 A. R. 
6541 pounds; Lady Essex 3d, 3595 A. R., 6672 
pounds; Kilbirnie Maid 2d, 3581 A. R., 7649 
pounds, and Lady Rice, 5294 A. R , with first calf, 
6440 pounds. C. M. WIinsLow. 
Brandon, Vt., 





Nov. 29, 1882. 


A SUGGESTION, 

Brother Farmers: Christmas is almost here 
again, isn’t it? Do you contemplate making your 
boys and girls a present, if so how would it do to 
give them some animal on the farm, say a colt, 
calf, or @ nice sheep or lambeven? But when it 
gets grown up do not forget who it belongs to and 
sell it. A certain boy was asked if the lamb he 
was feeding was his, when he replied: “Well, I 
don’t know. The sheep wouldn’t own it, and fa- 
ther said if I would learn it to drink and save it, I 
might have it; so I cad/ it mine and I suppose it is 
now, but when it’s a sheep I can’t tell whose it 
will be. You see when things get grown up the 
old gentleman forgets who they belong to, and 
he’s the boss round here.” It must be admitted 
that it is often so, and a father ought to know that 
this is discouraging to the boy, and will disgust 
him with farm life if anything will. F. H. D. 

Corning, N. Y. 





HOW TO PLUCK POULTRY. 

I have known persons on market day to go out 
and kill twelve or fifteen fowls, and to bring them 
into a room where there would be half adozen wo- 
men and boys pulling a few feathers at a time, be- 
tween their thumb and forefinger, to prevent tear- 
ing them. Now for the benefit of such, I will give 
our plan :—Hang the fowl by the feet by a small 
cord; then with a small knife give one cut across 
the upper jaw, opposite the corners of the mouth. 
After the blood has stopped running a stream, 
place the point of the knife in the groove in the up- 
per part of the mouth, run the blade up into the 
back part ofthe head, which will cause a twitch- 
ing of the muscles. Now is your time, for every 
feather yields as if by magic, and there is no dan- 
ger of tearing the most tender chick. Before he 
attempts to flap, you can have him as bare as the 
day he came out of the egg. x. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE SORGHUM QUESTION. 


Sorghum, a genus of grasses of the tribe Andro- 
pogons, is closely allied to the sugar cane, and 
has various names. The variety usually known 
as sorghum, has been cultivated from time imme- 
morial in Africa and China, and in the former 
place, is called imphee. The plant was made 
known to Europe in 1851, by Count de Montigni, 
French Consul at Shanghai, who sent some seeds 
to Paris, which were planted, and in 1856, some of 
this seed was obtained by the U.S. Patent Office 
and distributed, the department of agriculture not 
then having been established. But the more ex- 
tensive early introduction of the plant here was 
mainly owing to Orange Judd, of New York, for- 
mer sole proprietor of the American Agriculturist, 
and now one of the largest stockholders in the 
corporation which publishes it, and thereby hangs 
Mr. Judd bad recently purchased 
the Agriculturist, which was growing very slowly, 
its receipts not much more than balancing ex- 
penses, when, realizing that the anticipated trouble 
North and South would diminish, if not 





a romantic tale. 


between 
destroy our supply of sugar from the southern States 
and West Indies, he imported some 25,000 pack- 
ages of the seed for the purpose of offering them as 
premiums to new subscribers to his paper. Living 
out of the city of New York, he called at the office 
of the N. ¥. TriLune, on his way to the ferry, and 
wrote a long advertisement in which, after expa- 
tiating upon the necessity and advantages of this 
new industry, he proposed to give to each new sub- 
scriber to his paper, a package of the seeds, and 
finding that he had only time to reach his boat, 
handed the advertisement to the clerk in the office, 
and requested him to cut it down to a reasonable 
length, and have it inserted in the next morning’s 
But the official put it in just 
as Mr. Judd had left it, and on going to the news- 


issue of the Tribune. 


paper office the next morning to pay for the ad- 
vertisement, be found that to do so took about all 
the ready money he bad in the world. On reach- 


ing his place of business, alout noon, he was as- 
tounded by the queries of his principal assistant as 
to what he had 


scription list, for people had been coming by the 


been doing to increase his sub- 


all the bscribe for his 
The 
hausted, and the cry 
that the next season 
agricultural friends 


for the 


hundreds morning to su 


paper packages of seed were soon ex- 
for mort 
Mr. Judd 


raise sorghum on 


was 50 Imperlous 
had many of his 
their 
be distributed in much larger 
vers, and the of his 


paper and his own were secured beyond peradven- 


farms, 
seed, which 


subscril 





juantities to success 














ture. ‘This is the substance of the story, as Mr 
Judd related it in his home at Middletown, Con- 
necticut, where he has a beautiful residence, and 
is @ public | etuctor 
Previous to the introduction of varieties nearer 
me, by the late ¢ missioner Agricul 
Gencral Le 1 ( ese Va y was the only 
ne cultivated and recommended by the Depart- 
ment, the Afri ot pr 
tory, though tl atter nsidered the t 
and this att a height of 1 eight to eighteen 
et, and, t e the se ter makes its appear- 
ance, bears @ r 1 to Ir ur D It 
‘ win a pla r t eeds, t 
rare ripens its edt tl lat. 4 It is sown 
in drills or hills, like ourt and the mode of 
s essentially the same The stalks ar 
tt ground just bef the hard frosts 





ir leaves, and stored away 
































wr pres ned stalk j about half 
heir weight ‘ hich from five to ten ga 
8 are rt ed for a gallon of syr a fair av- 
age y g out 0 gallons to tk re 
Under the old ls of ma acture the saccha 
matte r only @s percentage of 
rysta i sugar, so at tl int hes been 
Itivate hiet! molasses or syrup; and in 
S76, the 4 t was estimated at eleven llions 
gallons per ant for t 
vat ru 1 t 
""~@ sugar i 
must be le an > 
1 n into untr 
When G al Le Duc became Commissioner of 
Agriculture, he took up tl ultivation of sorgt 
1 the extraction of sugar it, in earnest, as 
well as the attempt to naturalize the growth of tea, 
a resurr the t lk from cocoons 
raised in t ti and th 1 his efforts were 
sneered at, and he hin f became a continuous 
subject of r ul now no longer doubtful 
ke a great? benefactors, he was 
bead of public sentiment, and, like other prophets, 
Ss OWT try He inaugurated 
vestigations for the 7 
t velopment of sugar in the juices 
of several varicties of sorghum, maize and millet, 
ind caused to be grown on the grounds of the De- 
partment at Washing , several varieties of sor- 
ghum, among the best of which was the early 


imber; and what is now called the Minnesota early 


and claimed t an improvement, is a 
product of the t 


Che early 


amber, be 
rst named. 
orange is another variety, so called 
from the color of the juice and the resemblance of 
the seed to that of the Both the 
amber and carly orange are said to be members of 
the Afric 


about one-half tal 


yrange early 


an variety. The Honduras variety grows 
the 
rown and spread- 
and 
1d may become the 


where the 


ler than ei ibove 





ier of 
named; its seed top is reddish t 
ing, hence it is called sprangle 
Mastodon, and he 
staple at the South, 
The African 


sugar in their ju 


top, also 





mey cane, § 


season is long 
enough varieties attain a content of 
es equal to the average content 
by the middle of 

} 


lice of the suvar « 
a month to six weeks ahead of the Chinese 


in the 
August, 
and Honduras, and after having attained approxi 
mately the maximum content of sugar, this condi- 
tion is maintained for a long period, affording 
ample time to work up the crop 

The 
lasses and sugar fre 

the 
as well as in 
Le Du 
ranted in asserting bis belief that the crop of 
will 


condition of this industry, extracting mo- 


m sorghum, was so favorable 
the northwestern 
1 Texas, that 
, in his last report, felt war- 
ISS4 


among ulturists§ in 


States 


agri 
Louisiana ar 
Commissioner 


terminate our dependence on foreign nations 
that time shall be able to 
at home all of this article of prime 


for sugar, as by we 
manufacture 
necessity we consume, with some to spare for ex- 
port 

The somewhat 


more conservative, though he felt bound, from the 


hemist of the department was 
results of the year, to say that the economical pro- 
duction of sugar from the juice of sorghum is both 
possible and exceedingly probable, and that the 
chances for its better the 
prospects of the beet sugar industry which was the 
twenty 

and after all the hard 


success are than were 


outcome of years’ careful scientific work, 
things prophesied about it 
by the doubting commercial men, it did succeed, 
and today, two-fifths of the sugar consumed by 
the 


from sugar beets 


civilized world is manufactured at a profit 
the New York Tribune 


and other leading Journals, that the present Com- 


It has been alleged by 


missioner of Agriculture has systematically ig- 
nored all the demonstrations of the chemists under 
the administration of his predecessor, that sugar 
could be successfully produced from maize and 
in the North, and down hard 
upon all the developments of this great industry ; 
and according to these critics “lost the opportunity 
of his life, when he neglected to take up this work 
80 prosperously begun, push it forward and iden- 
tify himself with the development of this new 
wealth.” In July, 1881, the 
present Commissioner issued a call toa large num- 
ber of agriculturists throughout the country, to 
meet in convention at Washington the ensuing 


sorghum has sat 


source of national 


January, to discuss prominent agricultural sub- 


jects which he defined, but that of sorghum was 


conspicuously absent, unless included in the third 
series, under the head of ‘Cereal Crops.” Nor 
was the sugar industry of the United States re- 
ferred to in the call, though two days were prof- 
fered for the discussion of the management of vine- 
But on the 
sixth day of the session, Prof. Hedges appeared, 
and the tempoary chairman allowed him to address 
the Convention on the sorghum question, which 
he did at some length, interrupted by questions 
from those present whose interest in the matter 
could not be restrained. Prof. Hedges gave an en- 
couraging account of this industry in the West, 
instancing Messrs. Bryant, of Iowa, Hon. 8. 
Kenney and 8S. A. Stout, of Kansas, and Mr. 
Boynton of Texas, as successful producers of su- 
gar from sorghum; also Mr. Turner of Missouri, 
Mr. Hilgard of New Jersey, to which list might be 
added many names in Minnesota, and through the 
northwest. Prof. Hedges read letters from Lousi- 
ana, showing that the planters there considered they 
could grow and produce sugar from sorghum more 
profitably than from the sugarcane. In conclu- 
sion the Professor said there is no intention on the 
part of the people of the Mississippi Valley, of 
faltering or deserting this industry. They will 
carry it on, and make it a success. 

Soon after the close of this meeting, at the re- 
quest, probably, of Dr. Loring, the National Acad- 


yards, and the manufacture of wines. 


emy of Sciences, consisting of the most learned 
and practical scientists we have, and who, by their 
charter are bound to investigate and report upon 
any subject the government entrusts to them, ex- 
amined the subject and a report has been sub- 
mitted through the President, Professor O. C. 
Marsh, upon the “Scientific}and Economic Rela- 
tions of the Sorghum Sugar Industry.” ‘the com- 
mittee seem to be as divergent from the alleged 
views of the present Commissioner as he from 
those of his predecessor, for they find as the re- 
sult of their investigation that all the analyses 
made in the Department of Agriculture not only 
confirm the well known fact of the presence of 
sugar in the juices of sorghum and maize in no- 
table quantity, but they also establish the fact that 
the sorghum yields in ite juice, when taken at the 
proper stage of development, about as much cane 
sugar as the best sugarcane of the tropical re- 
gions! 

The proper stage of development has been the 
great problem which the Department has for years 
been engaged in solving, and which, except under 
such scientific investigations as can there be car- 
ried out, could not have been solved, or at least 
not until after many failures and the ruin of many 
individuals and corporations ; and just in such in- 
vestigations are the use and importance of the De 
partment manifested. On this point the report of 
the Academy says: “No conclusion established by 
the work of the Department of Agriculture, prac- 
tically considered, is of greater importance than the 
positive ascertainment of that period in the devel- 
opment of the several varieties of sorghum when 
the juices contain the maximum of cane sugar. 
On this point there has existed during the past 
twenty years or more the greatest discrepancy in 
statement, and the general opinion prevailing has 
been very wide of the truth as established by all 
these experiments.” The investigations of the 
Department prove that after the cutting up of the 
cane it should be immediately worked up for the 
production of sugar and that the exclusion from the 
matured cane of all immature cane is of the 
greatest importance, if the manufacture of sugar 
is contemplated. 

Dr. Goessmann, the accomplished professor of 
chemistry in the agricultural college at Amherst, 
Mass., and head of the experiment station recently 
established there by the State, has been a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, but resigned his posi- 
tion in September last. He has taken an adverst 
view of the success of the sugar from sorghum, 
and reported that the sugar production from amber 
the 


sections of the 


cane must remain a mere incidental feature of 


industry in our north and west 
country, and that the relative loss of sucrose in the 
syrup was 30.85 per cent of that presentin the juice, 
which conclusions the report of the Academy states, 


, } 
loss 


are entirely unfounded, and that the relative 

of sucrose in the syrup was only per cent, and 
no more than usual with sugar cane juice. Dr. 
Goessmann is an accomplished chemist and has 








had long experience in agricultural experiments, 
ind is not » man to remain satistied until he has 
ascertained whether he or his late colleague is 

rrect in this matter, and we shall probably hear 
from him before long on this sulject anda m 
the commissioner of agriculture answer OF eXx- 
planation of these divergencies and criticisms. The 
report expresses the of yn that the fruits of the 


encouraging policy of the government towards the 

sorghum industry are already beginning to stOW 

themselves in the decided success whi has at- 
‘ rol 





sugar from sorg! 


in which the 


ended the production « 


the few cases 





al scale, in 
ce evolved, especially by the 


rules and good practi 
researches made at the laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have been intelligentiy 


lowed; and that sutliciently full returns from the 
rop of 1582 have already to hand to 
vince the committee that this industry will proba- 
bly be a commercial success. 

rhe report is very elaborate and will fill, accord- 
ing to the New York Tribune, whose abstract of it 
I have used, forty closely printed pages of the 





forthcoming annual report of the Department of 
Agriculture, to 


Tees. 


be submitted at the coming session 





witerests all en 





agriculture at the north, south, east and west; for 


if sugar can be profitally produced from sorghum 


and maize, (and the one can be cultivated as easi- 
ly as the other 
opened to us; and certainly it 
and enlightened policy of the government under 


there is a wide field of prosperous 
industry is a wise 
whatever commissioner, to encourage the thorough 
investigation of such great eco 
questions as the production of sugar, silk and even 


scientific nomic 


tea, which have so much to do with the financial 
prosperity of the country, however chimerical such 

vestigations may seem at the beginning. If Gen. 
Le Duc’s prophecy as to sugar is fulfilled, the pe- 
cuniary more than compensate the 
Government and the people for all the outlay on 
the Department of Agriculture and restore the ex- 
commissioner to that place in public esteem which 
was only denied for the reason that his ventures i: 
investigations were looked upon as chimerical. 
England, France and Germany have never relaxed 
their efforts nor withheld their expenditures to 
build up such industries at home and in their col- 


benetits will 


onies, and with a climate so diversified and a 
ple so ingenious as ours, we can well afford to take 
risks to be independent of the rest of the 
for all The latest turn in the 
sorghum question is the following item, which I 
cut from the NV. F. Tribune 

The successful application of the processes for 
making sugar from sorghum, discovered by Pro- 
fessors Scoville and Weber, of the Illinois State 
Industrial University, has caused great excitement 
all over the State and farmers are getting ready to 
go into the sorghum sugar business, which will 
give them a larger profit to the acre than any other 
product. On 250 acres the company who have 
been using the new processes have produced 125,000 
pounds of sugar and 22,500 gallons of molasses, 
valued at $19,000, or an average of $76 to the acre. 

Lenor, Mass., Nov., 1882. R. G. 


peo- 


some 


world our needs. 





Selections. 


ORIGINAL OF THE DOMESTICATED 
HOG, 





The wild hog is not indigenous to America. 
In its place appears, however, an allied ani- 
mal, the peccary of the sub-tropical and tro- 
pical regions. There are two species, and 
were named /Jictoyles, double naveled, from 
a glandular opening in the back. One spe- 
cies (J). torquatus) is the collared peccary ; 
the other //). ‘abiatus) is the white lipped va- 
riety, and both inhabited originally the coun- 
tries of the Atlantic from Guiana and Para 
guay north to the Red River. They are 
smaller than the common hog of the Eastern 
hemisphere (sus scrofer), and covered with 
stiff bristles on the back, which, like the hair 
of all savage animals, is erected when angry 
or alarmed; but, unlike the hog, they are 
nearly destitute of a tail. 

‘The original of the domestic hog of Great 
Britain was undoubtedly white or sandy. 
r'hey were of two general classes; the smaller 
being dusky in color, with erect or partly 
erect ears, arched back, h@ff wild, and gener- 
ally found in the highlands and islands of 
Scotland. The second class were larger, with 
pendulous ears, generally white, but some- 
times tawny or spotted with black. They 
were coarse, large-hammed, arch- backed, long- 
legged and huge-snouted, and would not fat- 
ten until two or three years old ; in fact, pret- 
ty much such a hog as used to be found wild 
in the Southern forests half a century ago. 

The Essex, now the best of our small black 
hogs, was originally a long, flat-sided, roach- 
backed, long-legged hog, with prick ears, and 
long head and nose. The bone was rather 
small, and the color was white or black-and- 
white. They had little hair, were unquiet and 
great feeders, but fattened quickly. Un- 
doubtedly they were a modified Siamese, their 
eminent modern qualities being due to Nea- 
politan blood and caretul selection and breed- 
ing.— Breeder's Gazette. 





Exrertence Witn Biinpers.—A corres- 
pondent in the National Live Stock Journal 
writes: ‘*After purchasing horses for various 
kinds of work for many years past, I have 
found when using blinders that they were apt 
to be shy and skittish. Remove these and 
they overcome both immediately. There is a 
reason for this. When blinders are worn, 
horses can not see anything behind them or at 
their sides, or near so well in front as without 
them. In consequence of this, things are 
brought so suddenly to their notice that it 
frightens them, whereas if they came in sight 
gradually and fully, they would not be tright- 
ened at all. 

‘*To prevent a horse being scared, if dis- 
posed to it, when first put into harness with- 
out blinders, take him behind the carriage and 
at the sides, and let him touch them with 
his nose and smell them well. If curtains in- 
close the carriage, as is usual in a rockaway, 
loosen and shake them in face of the horse ; 
then stand him fronting the carriage between 
the shafts, and if a buggy, raise and lower the 
top, to accustom him to this. If these fright- 
en him a little, repeat till he gets completely 
over it, then attach him to the vehicle. 








THE LINE OF SATURATION, 





The largest epecies of reptiles, quadrupeds 
and birds are already extinct. Ot those that 
remain, whales, elephants, lions and condors 
are diminishing in number. The redwoods of 
California are few indeed. As animals and 
vegetables decrease in size, they increase in 
number. Animalcules and vegetalcules prob- 
ably outnumber all others. To the taunt of 
an inferior animal that produced several at 4 
litter, the lioness could only reply, ‘‘One, but 
a lion.” Besides, the periods of growth, ma- 
turity and gestation are generally much greater 
in giants than in pigmies. Few giants, but 
many dwarfs, is the law of nature. Again, 
highly bred and very highly fed domestic ani- 
mals frequently fail to reproduce. Entire 
barrenness is not an unusual result. Mod- 
erate feeding sometimes cures this tendency. 
But excessive feeding fits for the butcher in- 
stead of the nursery. A manure heap can not 
produce grain. A stall-fed animal seldom 
produces young. A field may likewise be 80 
rich in vegetable matter as to produce a won- 
derful growth of straw, but very little grain. 
A forest oak, chestnut, beech, etc., has but 
little fruit. But the lowly scrub of tuo «ame 
species is loaded with seed. Twist, break, 
cripple a limb of a rapidly growing fruit-tree, 
and that limb will prematurely produce fruit. 
Cut down a thrifty burdock or thistle, and 
the aftergrowth of little sprigs will be covered 
with seeds. Nature seems to delight in nat- 
ural growth, but when this is checked it 
seems to fear extinction, and prepares to re- 
juvenate iteelf in a new crop of its kind. 


} 


Therefore an excessively rich soil 





excessively warm and moist seas: | not 
produce the greatest yield of grain. Probably 
a short drought, or cool weather at the right 


time, tends to produce more grain per a 
at least on some soils, than rainy and hot 
weather. Undoubtedly there are f 
corn in 1882 with a better yield the 
would have been with moister weather 
erally this year the reverse of this is true. 
Vegetable starvation of moisture or manure 





n there 





(ren- 


certainly does not produce the best crops. 
But, on the contrary, a plethora of either is 
not desirable where grain or reproduction is 

, 


] 


the result sought for. Very few farmers will 
have animals or land too fat for reproduction. 
Sut that animals and the soils can be fed with 
too much rich food is just as true as that they 
can be starved. farmer 
should not starve hi:nselt, hie family, his ani- 
mals, or his farm. Neither should he give 
either a surfeit of the richest food; for this 
is wasteful; it deranges the true balance of 
natural forces, creates disease, impotency and 
premature decay. The i 


Therefore the wise 
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golden mean of feed- 


ing yourself, your animals and your land 
wisely and well preserves the health of the 


stomach, the lan 


the farmer must stu 
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nd the pocket. 
and 





jy his farm, 





just enough of that food which it needs. Then 
his granary and his pocket will be fill | 
The stomach of a stall-fed anima! may be 


so crowded with rich food that tt 








absorbents can take up and assit 

| Pr eer er 
small portion of what is forced througo the 
anima a large traction of the 
f 1 is waste rich manure, besides the 
tendency diarrbwa, dyspepsia and 
kindre ne-fourth or one-half the 
grain had been scattered through cut straw 


would have been compars 


or hay there 
} animal w< 


no waste, and 
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stantly improved and remained in € tee t 

health. So with the field that ed 

the richest concentrated s..uures. A portion 
winds. A larger part de- 


goes off with the 





scends the subsoil or the 


other fertilizers ran 





away with the percolating 


and off tlowing water The po nt of satura 
tion is where water or any fluid will be 
solution no more salt, sugar, lime, et . is 
there not likewise a manure line ¢ 4 a 
tion where the soil will hold no more ft el 
tion of some kinds, and if more 1s —. 
ieally intermixed it hecomes tor ps 
and waste? Close observation and ret 


will probably show that many fields and farms 
have an excess of certain min 





ra. or vevetab 





manures that are now obstacles in the wa 
producing on such lands certain kinds of 
crops.—W. W. Newman, in N. ¥. Tribune 





HOG-FEED IN PARIS. 


The other day I came across a paragrap! 


one of the French papers which furr 
with a sudden and rather startling reve 





concerning the pork-raising of Frar a 
least of the environs of Paris Phe t r 

8 bone-boiling establishment recently explod- 
ed, and the contents of the building were scat- 


tered far and wide j 








Nobody was killed or 
even injured; but some portions of the raw 
materia! used in the manufacture of food pre- 
pared for swine were lodged in sundry rts 
and narrow streets in tbe neighborbood. 
These portions of the wreck speedily became 
noisome, and there was an outcry for their re- 


moval. Now, what does one imagine tl 
French pork-raisers, who look with such bor- 
ror on American hams and bacon, teed their 
pigs upon? On apaste made of the flesh of 
horses killed at the knackers’ yards of the city, 
and so presumably diseased in most instances. 





To be sure, I recently heard it stated ata 
French dinner-table that Ameri pigs, be- 





ing suffered to run at large, consumed large 
quantities of rats, which was the 
being so extensively affl cted witt 1iasis 
but the truth is, that it is not dread of Amer- 
ican pork, but the overwhelming volume of 
American imports, that has caused the decrees 
against that product, and the strenuous efforts 
used to keep up a popular scare cn the sub- 
ject. During a recent visit that I made to the 
country, I heard a great deal about the suffer- 
ings of the French tarmers from the ruinous 
competition of American grain. The Fren 
Government would sbut out wheat as 
quickly as it did our pork, could the authori- 
ties only see their way clear in doing so with 
out causing & disastrous rise ir 


bread.— Correspondence of the Chicag 
une. 
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“INCREASE THE CAPITAL.” 


On some of the hill farms of New England, 
where the summer is spent in curing and shel- 
tering hay, the weary winter is still occupied 
in feeding it to cattle that weigh less in the 
spring than in the previous autumn, and the 
only result of the year’s work is a tew heaps of 
badly kept manure. It has served the pur- 
pose of fuel, and the animals are still alive— 
and the old farmers insist that it ‘‘don’t pay to 
keep stock.” Every pound of their expensive 
hay and high-priced corn should represent a 
gain in flesh and fat, and have a money va 
in the out-come, anc i 








hence should be ted for 
fattening in the autumn, leaving to the West 
the production of growth up to at least two 
years of age. And in the Ohio Basin, where 
hay and corn is valuable, there should 
a careful balance of the economies of 
—pasture grasses and cheap forage, 
ly supplemented, for growth that ought to be 
continuous and equal, and hay and corn for 
fattening, in the shortest time, and with the 
least waste of flesh and tat forming material 
Here comes in the application of science; the 
chemistry and the physiology of feeding. To 
make a profit, there must also be greater 
economy of production, and that can come on- 
ly from land properly drained and rightly 
tilled, and harvests easily gathered, and all 
these results are attainable only by increase of 
working capital. The question for each read- 
er to consider, is how this can be secured in 
his own case.— 7ribune. 
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Ciuns anp GrRaNGES.—It is now time to 
be thinking about reviving clubs and granges 
that have for the most part lain dormant dur- 
ing the busy months of spring and summer, 
as it also is to organize new ones where 
none have heretofore existed. The win- 
ter evenings are coming on, and time for 
thought and talk may be afforded. Another 
year’s experience has about passed. As in 
years before, there have been failures and 
successes with old crops and old ways of treat- 
ing them, and there have been experiments in 
new directions. The careful, intelligent far- 
mer has kept faithful records of results in his 
usual account book, his head, or on paper, for 
guidance in the future. Nothing is more ad- 
vantageous for the farmers of a neighborhood 
than to get together at stated periods and re- 
late experience and discuss points of differ- 
ence. Every person participating adds to the 
general knowledge of some, or all the rest. 
Every man is made broader, bis angles are 
cbi ped off. All become better acquainted 
pes 5 life is greatly stripped of the usual 
isolation, of which there is so much complaint. 
In neighborhoods where well attended, pro- 
gressive farmers’ organizations exist, petty 
feuds over ‘‘line” tences and borrowed toc's 
will gradually disappear, and peace, good will 
and general intelligence prevail.—Chicago 
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From Good Words. 
KITTY’S PRAYER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JONN JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL.” 


“The misthress is dyin’, the docthors have said so, 
Och, who'd be a docthor, to bring us our deaths ? 
To sit by our beds, with a hand on the head so, 
A feelin’ the pulses, an’ countin’ the breaths! 
To drive to our doors in a vehicle stately, 
Outstretchin’ a hand for a fee on the sly, 
To settle our deaths for us very complately, 
Au’ very contintedly leave us to die! 


“The misthress is dyin’—It is euch a pity— 
The master just worships the ground ‘ne ath her 
tread 
She’s such a swate crathur, so smilin’ and pretty— 
Is there no cross ould woman could go in her 
stead ? 
She trates us so kindly, we think it an honor 
To larn from herself her own ilegant ways. 
I lov’d her the minute I set my eves on her, ; 
An’ what will I do whin she’s dead, if you plase? 


“] hate our fine docthor! he ought to be cryin’, 
But smil’d as he ran to his carriage and book, 
Jist afvher he tould us the darlint was dyin’ 
Shure l f she re« rd, how quare he would look. 
I know he’s a janius—the best in the city 
But God’s above all—even docthors—who knows? 
lam but a poor little sarvint,” says Nitty, 
“But even a sarvint can pray,” | suppose. 
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rl of emotion, 


ible swing, 


So, down on her knees in a wh 
With anger and grief in a tert 
ht ying with utter devotion, 
their praying can bring. 
her tears flowing over— 
that my ver give, 
rlow of a lover, 
e mistress might live. 


h tl ul to 
The poor little servant 
Implor'd with a force 
With the zea! of a sain 
That, in spite of the d¢ 


se cannot 
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r hand 

- his prayer in, 
understand. 


The master sat close by his 
His stupetied sorrow, 

le prayed, to r 

In tact, he was dazed, at 

Her delicate lips had a pain 
Her sensitive eye 

He knew in his heart 
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here could be no reacti 
id saw her—in fact he was dazed 


ust 
A pallor less ghs hes 
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Grim De 
She smiles at the master, he oul it 
it terror : 
tches his wife 
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sudden surprise 
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*s sweet 


err 


hangs on each 


yin it, 
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silent in sad 
despair, 
nid her glad 





From 


AN UNDERGRADUATE’S 


Belgravia. 


AUNT. | 


Frederick Flushington belonged to a small 
college, and in doing so conferred upon it one 
of the tew distinctions it could boast—name- 
ly, that of possessing the very bashtullest 
man in the whole University. 

He felt himself oppressed by a paucity of 
ideas, and a difficulty in knowing which way 
to look in the presence of his fellow-men, 
which made him never so happy as when he 
had fastened his outer door and secured him- 
selt from all possibility of intrusion; though 
it was almost an unnecessary precaution, for 
nobody ever thought of coming to see Flush- 
ington. 

In appearance he was a man of middle 
height, with a long, scraggy neck, and a large 
head, which gave him the air of being much 
shorter than he really was; be had little, weak 
a nose and mouth of no particular 
shape, and very smooth bair of no definite 
color. He had a deprecating air, 
which seemed due to consciousness that 
he was an uninteresting anomaly, and he cer- 
tainly was as impervious to the ordinary in- 
fluence of surroundings as any under- 
graduate well could be. He lived a colorless, 
aimless his little rooms under the roof, 
morning trom nine till two, 
mechanical regularity, 
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unaccountably sinking, like 
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cold dread. 
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», who was always 
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n for being 
certainly ladies 
were | 
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| lap growed out into a college gentleman !” 
And she hugged Flusbington and wept on his 


sm ttle tem- | 
inine cou door 


**Come 


ghs—then 
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1 |} 
wished he had been reading anything but the 
work by M. Zola which was propped up in | 
front ot him. It is your mild man who fre- | 
quently has a taste for seeing the less reputa- 
ble side of life in this second-hand way, and | 
Flushington would toil manfully through the | 
voluminous pages, hunting up every third 
word in the dictionary, with a sense of injury, 
when, as was often the case, it was not to be 
found. Still, there was a sort of intellectual 
orgie about it which had strong fascinations 
for him, while he knew enough of the lan- 
guage to be aware when the incidents ap- 
proached the improper, though he was not al- 
ways able to see quite clearly in what this im- 
propriety « onsisted. 

The door opened, and his heart seemed to 
stop beating, and all the blood rushed violent- 
ly to bis head, as a large lady came sweeping 
in, her face rippling with a broad smile of af- 
fection. 

She horrified Flushington, who knew no- 
body with the least claim to smile at him so 
expansively as that; he drank lemonade to 
conceal his confusion. 

‘You don’t know me, my dear Fred ?” she 
said easily. ‘Of course not—how should 

I'm—for goodness sake, my dear boy, 
look so terribly frightened! I’m your 
aunt—your Aunt Amelia, come over from 
Australia !” 

The shock was a severe one to Flushington, 
who had not even known he possessed such a 
relative; he could only say, **Ob!” which he 
felt even then was scarcely a warm greeting 
to give an aunt from the Antipodes. 

**Oh, but,” she added cheerily, ‘‘that’s not 
all; I've another surprise for you; the dear 
girls would insist on coming up, too, to see 
their grand college cousin; they’re just out- 
side. I'll call them—shal! 1 ?” 


m4 t sintly; he | 
an 


4 
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you ? 


don't 


In another second Flushington’s small room | 


was overrun by a horde of female relatives, 
while he looked on, gasping. 

They were pretty girls, too, many of them; 
but that was all the more dreadful to him; he 
did not mind the plainer ones halt so much; a 
combination of beauty and intellect always 
reduced him to a condition of absolute imbe- 
cility. 

He was once caught and introduced toa 
charming young lady from Newnham, and all 
he could do was to back feebly into a corner 
and murmur, ‘‘Thank you,” repeatedly. 

He was very little better than that, then, as 
his aunt singled out one girl after another. 
**We won't have ony formal nonsense between 
cousins,” she said; ‘‘you know them all by 
name, already, I dare say. This is Milly, 


that’s Jane, here’s Flora and Kitty, and Mar- | 


garet, and that’s my little Thomasina over 
there by the bookcase.” 

Poor Flushington ducked blindly in the di- 
rection of each, and then to them all, collec- 
tively ; he bad not prescnce of mind to offer 
them chairs or cake, or anything ; and besides, 
there was not nearly enough of anything for 
them all. 

Meanwhile his aunt had spread herself com- 
fortably out in bis arm chair, and was untying 
her bonnet strings and beaming at bim until 
he was ready to expire with confusion. ‘I 


do think,” she observed at last, ‘that, when | nate owner of the rooms. 
ia takes 


] 


i 


an old aunt all the way from Austra 
the trouble to come and see you like this, you 
might epare her just one kiss !” 

Flusbington dared not refuse; he tottered 
up and kissed her somewhere about the face, 
after which he did not know which way to 
look, he was so terribly afraid that he might 
have to go through the same ceremony with 
the cousins, which he simply could not have 
survived. 

Happily for him, they did not appear to 
expect it, and he balanced a chair on its hind 


| been a 
| tap at the door. 


| —no, you can’t, you were only a baby when 


| you. 


| when 
she quavered, ‘‘to think as my dim old old 


| critical; she confessed to a certain feeling of 


| stand, 


‘‘No,” said Flushington desperately, ‘‘of 
course not. It was a—a large sum of money 
to lose all at once.” 

‘I was not referring to money,” said she, 
with a slight touch of stoniness in her 
“I was alluding to the death of your cousin 
John.” 

Flushington had felt himself getting on very 
well just before that; but this awkward mis- 
take—for he could not recollect having heard 
of cousin John before—threw him off his bal- 
ance again; he collapsed in silence once 
more, inwardly resolving to be lured into no 
more questions concerning relatives. 

His ignorance seemed to have aroused pa- 
thetic sentiments in his aunt. ‘‘I ought to 
have known,” she said, shaking her head, 
‘*that they'd soon forget us in the old coun- 
try; here's my own sister's son, and he doesn’t 
remember his cousin’s death! Well, now we 
are here, we must see if we can't know one 
another a little better. Fred, you must take 
the girls and me everywhere, and show us 
everything, like a good nephew, you know.” 

Flushington bad a horrible mental vision of 

himself careering about all Cambridge, fol- 
lowed by a long procession of female relatives, 
a feartul possibility to so shy aman. ‘*Shall 
you be here long ?” he asked. 
. “Only a week or so; we're at the ‘Bull,’ 
very near you, you see; and I’m afraid you 
think us very bold beggars, Fred, but we're 
going to ask you to give us something to eat. 
I've set my heart, and so have the girls, 
(haven't you dears ?) on lunching once with a 
college student in his own room.” 

‘‘There’s nothing so extraordinary in it, I 
assure you,” protested Flushington; ‘tand— 
and I’m atraid there’s very little for you to 
eat. The kitchen aud buttery are closed,” he 
said this at a venture, as he felt absolutely un- 
equal to facing the College cook and ordering 
lunch from that tremendous personage; he 
had rather order it from his tutur, even. 
‘*But,” he said, ‘tif you don’t mind potted 
bam, there’s a little at the bottom of this tin, 
and there’s some bread and an inch of butter, 
and marmalade, and a few biscuits. And 
there was some sherry this morning.” 

The girls all professed themselve very hun- 
gry, and contented with anything ; so they sat 
round the table, and poor Flushington served 
out meagre rations of all the provisions he 
could find, even to his figs and French plums ; 
but there was not nearly enough to go round, 
and they lunched with evident disillusionment, 
thinking that the college luxury of which they 
had heard so much had been greatly exagger- 
ated. 

During luncheon the aunt began to study 
Flushington’s features attentively: ‘*There’s 
a strong look of poor dear Simon about him 
when he smiles,” she said, looking at him 
through her gold glasses. ‘There, did you 
catch it, girls? Just his mother's profile 
(turn your face a leetle more toward the win- 
dow, so as to get the light on your nose;) 
don't you see the likeness to your aunt's por- 
trait, girls ?” 

And Flushington had to sit still with all the 
girls’ charming eyes fixed critically upon his 
crimson countenance ; he longed to be able to 
slide down under the table and evade them, 
but of course he was obliged to remain 
above. 

‘*He’s got dear Caroline's nose !” the aunt 
went on triumphantly ; and the cousins agreed 
that he certainly had Caroline's nose, which 
made Flushington feel vaguely that he ought 
at least to offer to restore it. 

Presently one of the girls whispered to her 
mother, who laughed indulgently: ‘*‘What do 
you think this silly child wants me to ask you 
now, Fred?” she said. ‘*She says she would 
to like to see what you look like with your 
college cap and gown on! Will you put 
them on, just to please her ?” 

So Flushington had to put them on, and 
walk slowly up and down the room in them, 
feeling all the time what a dismal spectacle he 
was making of himselt, while the girls were 
plainly disappointed, and remarked that, some- 
how, they had thought the academical costume 
more becoming. 

Then began a hotly maintained catechism 
upon his studies, his amusements, his friends, 
and his mode of life generally; which he met 
with uneasy shiftings and short timid answers, 
that they did not appear to thiok altogether 
satisiactory. 

Indeed the aunt, who by this time felt the 
potted ham beginning to disagree with her, 
asked him, with something of severity in her 
tone, whether he went to church regularly; 
and he said that he didn’t go to church, but 
was always regular at chapel. 

On this she observed coldly that she was 
sorry to hear her nephew was a Dissenter; 
and Flushington was much too shy to attempt 
to explain the misunderstanding ; he sat quiet | 
and felt miserable, while there was another | 
uncomfortable pause. 

The ceusins were whispering together and | 
laughing over little private jokes, and he, af- 
ter the manner ot 
imagined they were laughing at him—and 
perbaps he was net very tar wrong on this 

So he was growing hotter an 
hotter every second, inwardly cursing bi 
whole race and wishing that his father bad 
toundling—when there came another 
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‘Why, that must be poor old Sophy ! 
his aunt. ‘Fred, you remember old Sophy 


said 


she came to live with us, but she'll remember 
She begged so hard to be taken, and 
so we told her she might come on here slowly 
after us.” 

And then an old person in a black bonnet 
in and was considerably atfected 
‘To think,” 


came teebly 
she saw Flushington. 
see the child I've nursed on my 


eyes should 


shoulder, till he was almost cataleptic with 
confusion 
But as she grew calmer she became more 


disappointment with Flushington; he had not 
filled out, she said, ‘‘so fine as he’d promised 
to fill out.” And when she asked if he rec- 
ollected how he wouldn’t be washed unless 
they put his little wooden horse on the wash- 
and what a business it was to make him 
swallow his castor-oil, it made Flushington 
feel like a fool. 

This was quite bad enough, but at last the 
girls began to go round his rooms, exclaiming 
at everything, admiring his pipe and umbrella 
racks, his buffalo horns and his quaint wooden 
| kettle-holder, and they happened to come 
| upon his French novel, and, being unsophis- 
cated colonial girls with a healthy igncrance 
of such literature, they wanted Flushington 
to tell them what it was all about. 

His presence of mind had gone long be- 
fore, and this demand threw him into 4 
violent perspiration ; he could not invent, and 
he was painfully racking his brains to find 
some portion of the tale which would bear 
repetition—when there was another knock at 
the door. 

At this Flushington was perfectly dumb with 
horror; he prepared himself blankly for an- 
other aunt with a tresh relay of female 
cousins, or more old family servants who had 
washed him in his infancy, and he sat there 
cowering. 

But when the door opened, a tall fair- 
haired, good looking young fellow, who from 
his costume had evidently just come up from 
the tennis-court, came bursting in impulsively. 

‘Oh, I say!” he began, ‘have you heard— 
have you seen? Qh, beg pardon, didn’t see, 
| you know?” he added, as he noticed the ex- 
traordinary fact that Flusbington had people 
up. 

*‘Ob, let me introduce you,” said Flushing- 
ton, with a vague idea that this was the 
| proper thing todo. ‘Mr. Lushington, Mrs. 
—no, I don’t know her name—my aunt—my 
| cousins. 
| The young man, who had just been about to 
| retire, bowed and stared with a sudden sur- 
| surprise. ‘Do you know,” he said slow- 
ly to the other. ‘I rather think that’s my 
aunt!” 

“I—I'm afraid not,” whispered Flushing- 
ington; ‘‘she seems quite sure she’s mine.” 

‘Well, I've got an aunt and cousins I’ve 
never seen before coming up today,” said the 
new comer, ‘‘and yours is uncommonly like 
the portrait of mine.” ° 
| ‘If they belong to you, do take them 
| away!” said Flushington feebly. ‘I don’t 
| think I can keep up much longer.” 

‘‘What are you whispering about, Fred ?” 
| cried his aunt; ‘‘is it something we are not to 
know ?” 

‘*He says he thinks there’s been a mistake, 
and you're not my aunt,” explained Flushing- 
to 











n. 
‘Oh, does he?” she said, drawing herself 
up indignantly; ‘‘and what does he know 
about it—I didn’t catch his name, who is he ?” 

‘Fred Lushington,” he said: ‘that’s my 
name.” 

‘‘And who are you, it he’s Fred Lushing- 
| ton ?” she inquired, turning upon the unfortu- 





“I'm Frederick Flushington,” be stammer- 
ed; ‘I’m sorry—but I can’t help it!” 

‘Then you're not my nephew at all, sir!” 
cried the aunt. 

‘*Thank you very much,” said Flushington 
gratefully. 

**You see,” her real nephew was explaining 
to her, ‘‘there isn’t much light on the stair- 
case, and you must have thought his name 
over the door was ‘F. Lushington,’ so in you 
went, you know! The porter told me you'd 
been asking for me, so I looked in here to see 





legs, and, resting one knee upon it, waited 
emma | for them to begin a conversation ; 
e could not utter a single word. 

The sunt came to the rescue: ‘You don’t 
ask after your Uncle Samuel, who used to 
send vou the beetles ?” she said, reprovingly. 

*‘No,” said Flushington, who bad forgotten 
Uncle Samuel, and his beetles, too; ‘*How 
is Uncle Samuel? Quite well, I hope ?” 

‘Only tolerably so, thank you, Fred; you 
see, he never got over his great loss.” 


whether anything had been heard of you, and 
here you are. 

‘‘But why didn’t he tell me ?” she said, for 
she was naturally annoyed to find that she had 
been pouring out all her pent-up affection 
over a perfect stranger, and she even had a 
dim idea that she had put herself in rather a 
ridiculous position, which of course made her 
feel very angry with Flushington. ‘‘Why 
couldn't he explain before matters had gone 
so far?” 


“How was I to know ?” pleaded Flushing- 
ton; I daresay I have aunts in Australia, and 
you said you were one of them. I thought 
very likely you knew best.” : 

“But you asked after uncle Samuel ?” she 
said accusingly: “you must have had some 
object—I cannot say what—in encouraging 
my mistake; ob, I'm sure of it !” wey: 

“You told me to ask after him, and I did, 
said the unhappy Flushington ; I thought it 
was all right. ‘*What else was I to do?” 

The cousins were whispering and laughing 
together all this time and regarding their new 
cousin with shy admiration, very different 
from the manner in which they had looked at 
poor Flushington; and the old nurse, too, 
was overjoyed at the exchange, and declared 
that she felt sure from the first that her mas- 
ter Frederick bad not turned out so under- 
sized as him, meaning Flushington. : 

“Yes, yes,” said Lushington hastily, ‘‘quite 
a mistake, on both sides ; quite sure Flushing- 
ton isn’t the man to go and intercept any fel- 
low's aunt.” 

“[ wouldn't have done it for worlds, if I 
bad known !” he protested very sincerely. 

**Well,” said the aunt, a little mollified, ‘I’m 
very sorry we've all disturbed you like this, Mr. 
—Mr. Flushington” (the unlucky man said 
something about not minding it now;) ‘and 
now, Fred, my boy, perbaps you will show us 
the way to the right rooms.” 

‘Come along, then!” said he; “Ill run 
down and tell them to send up some lunch” 
(they did not explain that they bad lunched 
already.) ‘You come too, Flushington, and 
then atter lunch you and I will row the ladies 
up to Byron’s Poo! ?” 

“Yes, do come, Mr. Flushington,” the la- 

dies said kindly, ‘‘just to show you forgive 
us! 
But Flushington wriggled ont of it; to be- 
gin with, he did not consider he knew his 
neighbor sufliciently well, as they had only 
had a nodding acquaintance before, and be- 
sides, he had had enoagh female society tor 
one day. 

Indeed, long after that, he would be care- 
tul in fastening his door about luncheon time, 
and if be saw any person in Cambridge who 
looked as if she might by any possibility turn 
out to be a relation, he would flee down a 
back street. 








gusts me. It cannot be wholesome. The 
most sensitive part of the head is at the back, 
where the neck joins. This place exposed to 
unusual cold or heat, is liable to receive an 
injury that will be permanent, if not fatal, in 
a short period. The whole head wants pro- 
tection, and the hair affords this as no other 
protection can. Men have beards because 
they need them, and it is wicked to cut them 
off: No growth or part of the body is super- 
flous, and we ought, as candidates for health 
and long life, to preserve ourselves from vio- 
lence or mutilation. Integrity is the true 
manly standard. — Dr. Wilder in Medical 
Tribune. 





WASHINGTON STREET CORNERS, 


Kor widening and improving our streets in 
Boston during the past sixty years, no leas 
than $33,404,145 has been expended, and the 
work is still incomplete. Some of the most 
costly stores and warehouses in the city are 
now on streets that were noted 150 and 175 
years ago as lanes and alleys. We find, for 
instance, in 1713, with about 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, principally between North End and 
Boylston street, Boston had forty-seven lanes 
and alleys. Our citizens of to-day must be 
amused to look back at some of the names 
ot localities at that time. The following are 
specimens : 


Mackerel! lane, 
Spring lane. 
Sliding lane, 
Elbow Jane, 

Beer lane, 
Living-bridge lane, 
Link alley, 
(iridley’s lane, 
Gibb’s lane, 


Crooked alley, 
Blind lane, 
lurn-again alley, 
Frog lane, 

bh lounder lane, 
Crab lane, 
Pudding lane, 
Salutation alley, 
Paddy's alley, 
Cow lane 


Let us look at some corner lots on the east 
side of Washington street. At the 
Washington and Devonshire streets, is an es- 
tate belonging to Sally Henry's heirs, only 
638 feet, taxed at $40 per foot, and with a 
building valued at $34,000. On the north 
corner of Washington and State streets is an 
estate of S60 feet, valued at $75 per foot, 
which, with building, is assesses tor $80,000, 
| owned by Joseph Lyman heirs. Why the 
| north corner of Court and Washington should 
be taxed at $45 per foot, and the north corn- 
er of Washington and State $75 per foot, 





General Miscellany. 


From The Boston Transcript. 


RESIGNATION. 


BY W. F. JOHNSON, 


Beneath the sheltering fern full long ago 
ie violet lay faded, 
And by the brook. marge now the asters glow, 
By tlame-leated maples shaded ; 
Withered the grass and flowers, fruit fallen, branches 
sare— 
But who will care ? 


From these dark clouds, this dreary woodland scene, 
ith haste receding, 
| Toward skies that ever smile, bowers ever green, 
The birds their flight are speeding; 
Only the rook’s harsh cry sounte on the 
air 


shivering 
But who will care? 
Where joyous youth once loved and dreamed, and 
aye 
Some high ambition cherished, 
There he but sadness and despair to-day, 
And hopes forever perished; 
Fires now within the heart leave only ashes there— 
But who will care? 
Friends fail—a fickle throng —and plume their flight 
loward fortune’s happier greeting; 
Their flattering tones are still, a gruesome sprite 
Alone is aye repeating, | 
Despair, despair, despair! and yet again, despair! 
But who will care? 


Whocare? NotI, forsooth! Beside the brook 
A snowy shroud is falling; 

Upon the leatless bough th’ uncauny rook 
Ceaseth his dreary calling; 


Washington street the dividing line, and only 
| torty feet at that, is not so clear to the aver- 
age citizen. 
either lot could be bought at the assessed 
| valuation. 

We next come to the Old State House, 
4,511 feet of land, valued at &60 per foot, 
and, with the building, $305,500. This 
building has been made as near like the Old 
State House of Colony times as possible, but 
arranged also so as to bring in an income of 
about $20,000 per year. Even the Lion and 
Unicorn, that were taken down soon after the 
Declaration of Independence, have been re- 
stored ; and on the same principle, we should 
hope, the British flag might be hoisted on 


semblance. We regard it asa good act to 
preserve the building and these associations. 

The south corner of Water and Washing- 
ton is an estate of 398 feet, owned by the city, 
valued at $50 per foot, and, with the shanties 
upon it, &22,000. This could not be bought 
for $100 per foot, because it is the key of an 
expensive improvement, when School street 
is extended to the Post office, and Spring 
lane, one of the last of the lanes noted above, 
is wiped out. 
to wait until we can fix taxes at a lower rate 
than $15 10 on a thousand, but the widening 
of Schoo! street, and the extension to the 
Pest office, is almost a certainty in the future. 
William G. Trescott owns the north corner of 
Spring lane, only 350 feet of land, valued at 
$55 per foot, and with the building, assessed 


= 





And weary hearts, oblivion’s peace and rest shall 
«bare; 
Then who will care ? 





THE ANTIQUITY OF THE SPOON. | 
The use of our common table utensil, the 
spoon, is widespread, and its invention, as it | 
appears, dates from remote antiquity. The | 
form which we use at the present day—a | 
small oval bow! provided with a shank and | 
flattened handle—is not that which has been | 
universa!ly adopted. If we examine into the | 
manners and customs of some of the peop! 
less civilized than we—the Kabyles for exam 
ple—we shall find that they use around wood- | 
en spoon The Romans a! used a round 
spoon, which was made ot copper. We | 
might be led, from the latter fact, to infer | 
that the primitive form of this utensil] was 
round, and that the oval shape was a compara- 
tive But suct 
case; tor M. Chantre, in making 
vations on the borders of Paladru, the 
waters of which had been partially off, | 
found, in good state of preservation, wooden | 
spoons his 
in usé at the present day; the only difference } 
being in the form of the handle, which was no 
wider than the shank. The rine station 
where these found to the 
ninth century, and we theretore have evidence | 
that oval spoons were already in j 
the Carlovingian epo h 
The Neolith pe p! 
made of baked clay ; several 
four the 
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man found, addi , & pot lad! 
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In a | 
a gentle- 
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n tior 


1 tio! e 


he says, elongated, an 
exactly resemble the wooden spoons in u 
lbeir bowls vary trom 3 
Ihe portions of handles | 
collected were too to } 
1 whether or not they 


our kitchens. to li 
mm. in 
which he 
allow it to be 
terminated in a flattened handle like 
ern forms. 

It might be pertinent to inquire to what | 
possible use a spoon could have been put in | 
the Reindeer Age, when raw meat was eaten, | 
and when skin bottles were the only water 
vessels. Yet a genuine spoon, made of rein- 
deer's horn has been discovered in the Grotto 

It is oval, very long, and quite | 


depth.’ 
fragmentary 


eftermined 
the mod 


of Gourdan. 
shallow. Its handle is very elegant, being | 
covered with engraved figures. Unfortunate- | 
ly it is broken so that it is impossible to say 

whether the handle was flattened. The slight | 
depth of the spoon should not surprise us, for 
the men who made it knew neither soups nor | 
sauces, and they could only have used it tor | 
the purpose of extracting the marrow from 
the long bones of large animals, or for eating 
the brains of the latter, and for such uses 
depth of bow! was of small consequence. M. 
Piette bas likewise found other well charac- 
terized spoons in deposits of the Reindeer 
Age. One of these, more delicate, narrower, 
deeper, and less elegant than the one just 
mentioned, was found in one of the lowermost 
strata. Atastill greater depth in the same 
deposit he came across a thick, rudely made 
spoon, which appeared never to bave bad any 
handle. It was made of rough dressed bone, 
with polished edges, and its shape was oval 
Before the invention of such an implement as 
a spoon, man of the Reindeer Age employed 
the spatula; and this is found at all depths in 
the Gourdan and Lortet deposits. M. Garri- 
gan discovered in the Grotto of Alliat a frag- 
ment of reindeer’s horn hollowed out in its 
whole length, and apparently designed for 
holding liquids; and similar utensils were 
found by M. Piette at Gourdan. These, how- 
ever, were probably only temporarily used as 
spoons, the only genuine spoons which have 
been discovered being those described above, 
and which served as models for Neolithic 
man who afterwards appeared on the scene. 





A PLEA FOR LONG HAIR. 
The Question Discussed from a Physiologi- 
cal Btandpoint. 


Whether the hair should be cut I never 
could quite satisfy myself. As a physiologi- 
eal practice, I seriously doubt the propriety. 
Every cutting is a wounding, and there is 
some sort of bleeding in consequence, and 
waste of vital force. I think it will be found 
that long-lived persons most frequently wear 
the hair long. 

The cutting of the hair stimulates to a new 
growth, to supply the waste. Thus the 
energy required to maintain the vigor of the 
body, is drawn off to make good the wanton 
destruction. It is said, | know, that after the 
hair has grown to a certain length, it loses its 
vitality at the extremity, and splits, or 
‘brooms up.” Whether this would be the 
case, if the hair should never be cut, I would 
like to know. When it is cut a fluid exudes, 
and forms a scab or cicatrix at each wounded 
extremity, indicating that there has been in- 
jury. 

Women and priests have generally worn 
long hair. I never could imagine why this 
distinction was made. The ancient priest was 
very often unsexed or devoted to a vow of 
celibacy, but I cannot imagine whether that 
had anything to do with it. Kings wore their 
hair long, in imitation of Samson, and the 
golden Sun-God, Mithras. 1 suspect from 
this, that the first men shorn were slaves and 
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at $25,000. The south corner of Spring lane, 
1.500 feet, is valued at $35 per foot, and, 
with buildings, assessed at 875,000, is owned 
by J. 1. Bowditch’s heirs. Here is a differ- 
ence of $20 per foot for property only about 
twelve feet trom the opposite corner. We 
have no doubt that this 1,500 feet of land, 
when the contemplated widening of School 
street is carried out, will be worth 81:0 per 
toot, tor it would then be avery prominent 
corner. 

The north corner of Milk 
the name of R. M. Pulsifer, 
land, valued at $36 50) per foot, 
tor the land, but tne Old South Church is only 
called $25,006 many of our citizens 
think it worth its weight in gold, as a precious 
relic of the past. The whole property is val- 
(4 4)t) 
ith corner of Milk and Wasbir gton 
owned the Boston Transcript 
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120 teet, taxed at S14 
and, with building, valued at $214%,- 
and owned by Armstrong heirs 
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an, Marsh, & Co. On 
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streets is an estate of 4 
per foot, 


goods house of Jord 
1.575 fee 


corner is an r 
valued at $41 per foot, and, with building, as- 
sessed at 100, owned by Joseph T. 
Brown, the present occupant, and for a long 
number of years a well known apothecary 
store. 

In this, and a previous article, we have giv- 
en our readers some idea about corner lots on 
our most prominent street. A very few feet 
on any of corners would make a man 
quite comfortably off. They generally com- 
mand tenants who are sure pay, and who, 


the south estate 
ng, 
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these 


notwithstanding the high valuation and high | 
rents, appear to be doing a prosperous busi- | 


: , 
ness.— Congregatinatist. 


THE GENIUS OF PERSUASION. 


The other day, when Bridget the valiant 
was engaged, Mrs. Jones answered the door- 


bell herself and found a glib, silver-tongued | 


agent had taken possession of her steps and 
was checking something in his memorandum 
book when she answered his fluent ring. 
‘‘Is your mamma in Miss?” he asked with a 
yensive smile. 
aback. She was so accustomed on such occa- 
sions to the stereotyped question: ‘‘Is the 


lady of the house at home?” that sbe hardly | 


knew what to say. ‘‘I see she is not,” con- 
tinued the stranger, with a look of keen dis- 
appointment overclouding his face. ‘‘I had 
wished to see her in regard to a cosmetic | 
sell. You, with your fresh, youthiul com- 
plexion, would hardly need it.” ‘*You can’t 
sell anything here,” said Mrs. Jones, recov- 
ering herself; ‘‘we never buy from agents.” 
‘No! Well, I’m sorry ; for consumption has 
claimed me for its own,” said the man, witha 
melancholy cough. ‘‘Are you nearly out of 
Ribles? I’m trying to do a little good in the 
world before I leave it by selling the best and 
cheapest revision of the sacred——.” ‘No! 
I don’t want any Bibles,” snapped Mrs. J., 
‘and ll be much obliged to you if you'll 
take your things off the step so I can close the 
door.” ‘Certainly, certainly, Miss—youth 
and beauty; and yet there is a sad, dreamy 
look that tells of biliousness, now those liver 
pills ig 
Jones, as she tried to get the door closed. 
“Oh, if I only had a broom.” 

“Broom! broom!” cried the stranger, with 
a dramatic gesture; ‘‘who says br-r-oom? 
Not this young and lovely being in the heart 
of a great city. Brooms, my dear young 
lady, belong to the dark ages. You never, 
never should wield so common an implement. 
Let me sell you a carpet sweeper—an inven- 
tion that will remove the dust of ages without 
fatigue or discomfort to yourself; a patent- 
hinged, self-guiding, nickel-plated, premium- 
medal carpet sweeper. Lovely creature, don’t 
disfigure those graceful hands with a broom 
when tor a few paltry dollars you van buy a 
carpet sweeper.” ‘‘I couldn't help it, Jepth,” 
explained Mra. Jones, when her husband fell 
over the carpet sweeper upon his return 
home. ‘I didn’t want it any more than a cat 
wants two tails, but you ought to have heard 
the creature talk. I believe I'd have bought 
a camelopard if he had had one for sale and 
asked me to; he just talked me into it.” But 
she never told Jones what he said.—Detroit 

ust and Tribune. 
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holiday occasions, so as to keep up the re- | 


This improvement can afford | 


Mrs. Jones was rather taken | 


“Will you go?” exclaimed Mrs. | 


laborers; that freemen wore their hair unmu- 

tilated, as the crown of perfect manhood and 

manliness. If this be ey the new era of| Tue Cost or Revence.—It is reported 

freedom, | when it ever shall dawn, will be| of one of the great capitalists of Gotham 

characterized by men unshorn, as well as wo- { that once upon a time he found an article 

men unperverted. | one of the dailies which rather * 
I wish that our science and our civilization | man off his spots,” and he called 

had better devices for preserving the integrity | fidential secretary and said : 

of the hair. Baldness is a deformity, and pre- ‘James, go and see what the Daily Blaster 

mature whiteness a defect. If the head was|can be bought for. I'll buy it, and throw 

in health, and the body in proper vigor, I am - everything into the bay.” 

confident that this would not be. I am appre- | James went out on the errand, and return- 

hensive that our dietetic habits occasion the | ed and reported the price at seven hundred 

bleaching of the hair, the stiff, arsenic-pre- | thousand dollars. 

pared hat is responsible for much of the bald- **Too much! too much!” replied the mag- 

ness. ur hats are unhealthy, from the tricks | nate. ‘'James, go out and see what it will 

of the hatters. I suppose there are other | cost me to start an opposition daily.” 

causes, however. Heredity has its influence. | James sallied forth to get the figures, and 

Certain diseases wither the hair at its roots, | on his return reported that half a million dol- 

others lower the vitality of the skin, and so | lars would perhaps run it for a year or so. 
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dollar bouquet and send it to the editor with 
my compliments, ——’im! James, —— 'm! 
If revenge costs that much money, we've got 
to knuckle and let him take the trick !” 





LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 

In the report of the worthy and eflicient su- 
verintendent, Deacon Brown, of the New 
node Bible Society, in his ‘‘incidents,” 
there is occasionally a little dash.of humor, as 
well as of instruction; and his last report, 
made June 26th, was not entirely destitute of 
that element. Near the close of a certain 
day, in a certain locality, the deacon says he 
called at a large and good-looking farmhouse, 
and inquired if he could find entertainment 
for the night. He was answered in the af- 
firmative, as they occasionally did ‘put up” 
pedlers. Some beans and bread were set be- 
fore him for supper, of which he partook, and 
in the morning some bread and beans, (in or- 
der to make a little change,) were served to 
him in the same cheerful manner for break- 
| fast. In justice it ought to be said that the 

beans were warmed before they were set on 
the table. 
| After breakfast the owner took the deacon 
| over his farm, which was large and prosper- 
| ous in the growing crops and condition gen- 
| erally. In his barn were six good horses, 
| with hay and grain in plenty, and other things 
| about the farm in proportion. He also took 
him over the farm of bis son, which was about 
as good as the parent farm; and also showed 
him another farm which he had purchased for 
| another son, and which be would soon occu- 
| py. Everything showed wealth and prosperi- 
ty. As the deacon was about leaving, he sug- 
| gested that, as his host was a member of the 
cburch, he might like to contribute something 
to aid the Bible Society in furnishing the 
Scriptures to the poor and destitute of our 
State. ‘The reply was that he wished him, 
with all his heart, every success in the glori- 
ous work; but he said with a sigh that their 
taxes were very high, and that, as he had met 
with some reverses, be should have to be ex- 
cused from contributing anything at the pres- 
ent time. The deacon remarked that he 
must be his own judge. 
In parting, the deacon said he would pay 
| him for his entertainment if he would state 
In reply the man said he sup- 





| what it was. 
posed he was entertained free among the 
brethren. ‘*Not at all,” answered the dea- 
con; ‘*we pay all our bills, and ask for no 
favors but such as our brethren wish freely to 
bestow.” ‘The farmer then threw himself into 
a thoughtful mood for afew moments, and 
then said: **We generally charge pedlers fifty 
cents over night, but you are engaged in such 
a glorious work, and one so near my beart, in 
furnishing aid for lost sinners to reach the 
| glorious liberty of the children of God, that I 
shall abate something from the usual charges, 
| and call it to you forty cents.” The deacon 
| paid the bill and passed on to the next family. 
—Concord Monitor. 





A SCIENTIFIC ADVENTURE. 


| It was just after the death of that great and 
good philosopher, Michael Faraday, that two 
young men returned to their native village 
brimtul of the scientific information which had 
been imparted to them in the metropolis, and, 
being fully alive to the unwisdom of hiding 
their light under a bushel, they determined to 
give a joint entertainment, which they were 
sanguine enough wonld spread their fame, and 
at the same time fill their pockets; in short, 
they determined to give a lecture on the life 
ot Faraday. The eventful evening came 
round, and beheld the large hall, specially let 

| tor such purposes, half filled with people. 
There was a brave array of apparatus on the 

| platform, and also a gasbag, filled with what 
seems to have been an explosive mixture of 
gases, which was destined to be used in the 
production of the lime light. 

Now, in a first lecture of this kind, there is 

generally a tendency to hurry; and if the lec- 
turer does not happen to be as cool as a cu- 
cumber, something is sure to be forgotten. 
It turned out so here. When they came to 
use the gasbag, they found that they were un- 
provided with weights. Many a bold thing 
has been done betore now, when lecturers 
heve been hard pressed before unsympathetic 
audiences, ready to laugh at a tailure, and on- 
ly scanty in their praise of a success. The 
two friends were in a fix; the credit of both 
was at stake, and all for want of a weight to 
put on the bag. 
A happy (?) thought struck the lecturer at 
is moment, and he whispered to his friend : 
“Sit on the bag.” The suggestion was at 
once acted upon, and while the lecturer was 
trying to make up for the momentary pause 
by a rapid flow of language, the assistant put 
himself to the use of a few fitty-sixes. The 
jet was now lit. Unhappy moment! for be- 
tore one could wink, the assistant had been 
biown away, the ball was in darkness, and 
there was a wild scamper over benches and 
The woes 
that the assistant was blown by the explosion 
it of the window. Let that be as it may, he 
was luckily unhurt. The Faraday lecture is 
now a matter of history in that village, and 
our two friends found themselves more famous 
for a long time than ever they had even hoped 
for.— Sports and Pastimes. 
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How Providence, After the 
‘**Not that all our home charities is purfect 
yit,” continued he, ‘‘fur they beant, and 
sometimes the rich gits the biggest end uv 
their own donations tur the poor. Last win- 
ter there wuz a big charity ball held in this 
‘ere city. "Iwas got up by some o’ the upper 
crust an’ top side uv society, an’ the poor 
folks was expectin’ great doin’s, on their ac- 
count. Wal, there was great doin’s, an’ no 
mistake, but the poor was plaguy little the 
richer fort. Yes, sir, it was a bang up aris- 
tocrcicy affair. I tell ye, now, the papers 
said so, and there couldn't nobody go ex- 
ceptin’ what belonged to the E-lite, an’ they 
had no end of supper, ‘n-wines, ‘n-likker, 
| *n-dancin’, an’ the heftiest band to be got fur 
money. An’ ‘twas allowed to be about the 
tony-ist git up uv the season. Wal, it cost 
‘em eggsackly two thousan’ dollars in hard 
cash fur the doin’s at that ere ball. An’ what 
| d’ye ‘spose the shivering poor got out uv the 
plunder? Wal, they got jest one big baskit 
and one Jeetle one, full uv broke-up chunks 
uv cake and sandwich crusts, an’ a cup full or 
so uv smashed up frostin’, an’ the City Mis- 
sionary had ‘em ona table in his office fur 
somethin’ like a week fur people to come an’ 
see the pannins out uv the great charity party 
that wuz give fur the benefit uv the poor.”— 
| Providence Journal. 
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HUMAN FAILINGS. 


Brother Gardner’s Theory About the Weak 
Spots in Men. 


‘De odder day,” began the old man, with a 
half-ashamed expression of countenance, 
| ‘when one of de members of dis club diskiv- 
| ered me dyein’ my ha’r wid a leetle lamp- 
| black and sweet ile, he dispressed de greatest 

astonishment dat a pusson o’ my y’ars would 
| be so vain. Gem’lem, when you find a man 

widout a single weak spot in his character, 
| you have foun’ a man too good for dis weary 
world. 

‘*When you find a druakard you find a man 
wid a weakness. He may be honest and 
| truthtul, but when you offer bim whiskey you 

peel de patch off bis weak spot. It infloo- 
ence am brought to b’ar to reform dat man, 
| watch him. He am jist as sartin to break out 
in some odder spot, as de sun am to rise an’ 
sot. He will run to hoss races or poker 
rooms, or he will dress to kill, or run arter 
women, or develop suthin’ to prove dat he 
| can’t keep a tight rein on bis bull character 
at once. 
| ‘Reform a gambler an’ what do you make 
| of him? Passion fur play am a weakness. 
Shake it off an’ de weakness breaks out in 
some odder spot. I have known a sober, 
temperate gambler to retorm dat habit and 
| become a drunkard. 
| ‘*When you find a man wid a weakness fur 
| horses let him alone. Take his hoss away an’ 
| he will replace it wid sumthin’ mo’ disagree- 
ble. 
‘*T look upon lyin’ as a weak hoop on de 
| buman bar’l. Few men like to lie, but dey 
lie bekase dey want to cotch de mous’ fish. or 
see de biggest bar, or cum de nighest to 
bein’ killed. Lyin’ may be called an ambi- 
tious weakness. Smith lies to get eben with 
Jones, and Jones to get eben wid Brewn, an’ 
so it goes. Reform a liar and some odder 
hoop has got to bust. 
| **Gem'len, when de Lord an de church re- 
fuse to recognize perfeckshun in man, why do 
we expeck an’ demand it? Half a millyun 
| clergymen in this kentry am tellin’ us from de 
| pulpit each Sabbath day dat man am weak an’ 
full o’ tricks, and yit when a pusson beats us 
out o’ half a dollar we riz up an’ yell as if it 
was a strange thing. I doan’ drink nor gam- 
ble nor lie nor steal, but I'ze got a weakness. 
Ize a bit vain. I imagine dat I look purtier 
wid my hair greased up an’ de true color dis- 
guised. 

‘‘In windin’ up de eulogy let me simply 
warn you agin’ expecting to fine any man or 
woman so good an’ nice an’ perfeck dat a flaw 
can’t be foun’ in de structure. Give em due 
credit fur all good traits, an’ stan’ prepar'd to 
dodge when de bad ones comes to de surface. 
Let us now march on to attack de reg’lar pro- 
grammy.”— Detroit Free Press. 


| 





De shanghigh chicken ‘minds me ob cer- 
tain men dat Ise seed. He crows mighty 
loud, an’ brags aroun’ *mong de hens an’ 
young chickens; but when a game rooster 




















depilate the body. ’ ‘ **Too much! too infernal much!” was the 
T scknowledge that the shingled head dis- 





decided reply. ‘‘James, go out and buy a! 


comes around he’s got busi d 
side ob de fence.—arkancaw Traveller ues 


SOME FIGURES. 


“What am gooder dan goodness?” asked 
Brother Gardner as he opened the meeting. 
**It am not only more comfortable to be good, 
but dar’ am mo’ money in it in de eand. 
When a cashier robs a bank of $30,000 it 
looks as if he war’ gettin’ ahead powerful 
fast, but sich am not de case. De first de- 
tective who cotches him gits $5000 far not 
obertakin’ him. Den he loses $2000 in 

layin’ keerds wid a Chicago pone. Den 
Me am robbed of $3000 in an Omaha boardin’ 
bouse. Den he invests $10,000 in mines 
aroun’ Denver an’ am scooped outer ebery 
shillin’. Long ’bout dat time he am ‘rested 
by de bank, and what de lawyers doan’ git 
will be returned to de vaults. What has dat | 
cashier gained P ; 

‘It’s de same wid a gambler. He may win 
$500 tonight and lose $700 tomorrer night 
One day he may sport a watch wid two chains 
—de next he may have to pawn his coat fur a 
brandy smash. y 

“I has figgered it up a dozen times ober, 
an’ it allus comes out de same way. De bad 
man may make 80) per cent on his capital fur 
a few short y’ars, but de fust thing he knows 
de skeleton han’ of bankruptcy clutches him 
by de froat an’ whar’ am he? Be good. Be 
good, eben if you doan’ make ober fo’ per 
cent at it. Outside of all de money con- 
siderashun dar am a feelin’ down under de | 
vest dat beats a diamond ring all to pieces.” 





Tue Reason Wuy —'*Where is the old 
steward ?” inquired a traveller as he stepped 
aboard an outgoing steamer just previous to 
her departure. ‘Oh, he was discharged some 
time ago,” replied the captain. ‘*Why, he 
seemed to be a first-class fellow,” rejoined the 
first speaker; ‘‘why was he kicked out?” 
“Well, to tell you the truth, he got too big for 
his breeches, and we bounced him,” empbati- 
cally ejaculated the captain. ‘This conversa- 
tion ovcurred within the bearing of a bright- 
eyed intelligent little girl, the daughter of one 
of the tourists on that steamer. Subsequent- 
ly another passenger arrived, and after be- 
stowing a casual glance around said: ‘‘I don’t 
see the old steward; what has become of 
bim?” “I think he was discharged,” volun- 
teered a bystander. ‘‘Do you know what | 
for?” ‘No, sir.” ‘1 do,” piped a small | 
voice from the cabin door. Looking around, | 
the inquirer saw the smiling face of a little 
girl peeping out at him. ‘*Well, my dear,” 
said he, *‘why was he discharged?” ‘Oh, I 
don’t like to tell,” she basbfully replied. | 
**But I want to know,” he persisted. ‘*Come, 
tell me, that’s a good girl. What did they 
discharge him for?” **’Cause,” she slowly 
answered, ‘* ‘cause his pants were too short !” 
Traveller's Magazine. 





Home From tue Fair: ‘Did you have 
any thing on exhibition at the fair this year ?” 
asked the farmer's city friend. ‘'Yes, some- 
what,” he slowly answered. ‘‘lid you get | 
any premiums?” ‘*N-n-o, not yet,” faintly 
replied the granger. ‘*Why, what's the trou- 
ble,” sympathizingly said the young man. 
‘*Wa'al, Ill tell you, sir. You see, I had 
some fine oats at the fair and the jockeys took | 
‘em for horse feed; the old woman had a 
fancy bed quilt there, but the rascals used it 
tor a horse blanket; Sal bad some canned 
fruit there and the judges ate it up for des- 
sert. I kicked up a row and the managers 
said they would give me a diploma; so that’s 
what I'm waiting for.”—Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 





INCORRIGIBLE.—Lady Visitor: ‘‘Dear me! 
this is very shocking to see you in this state, 
and after the promise you made me when | 
saw you last week.” Habitual Drunkard’s 
Wite (volubly:) **That’s where it is Miss; as 
I says to ‘im, ‘You've got the ‘ole blessed 
week to make @ ‘og ’o yourself in, and yet you 
leaves it till the very day as the young lady is 
a-comin’ to see you.’ He's never prepared 
for notbink ; that’s where it is, Miss !’—/udy. 


Cuitp or Inquiring Minp —‘*You must 
be very old, Betty.” Betty—*'Just ninety, 
Miss.” C. of I. M.—*‘*Are you, though? 
Do you think you'll ever be two or three hun- 
dred? I s’pose some people live as old as 
that, don’t they?” bK—**Not nowadays, 
Miss. They used bh ‘abits in times 
gone by, and very onpleasant ‘abits they was, 
‘cos after reaching a tew hundreds they got 
so ortul bad at last they all ‘ad to be drowned.” 


to ‘ave 


Takes Arter Para: A_ visitor at the 
Percy Yerger mansion, on Austin avenue, re- 
marked, as he caressed little Mollie Yerger; 
“She takes after her papa and has got his 
bair.” “ie” said the little cherub, “it's not 
me that takes atter papa and gets his hair. 
It's mamma who that when he comes 
home at night.” is Siftings. 


does 
Léa 


AT a recent divorce trial the wife was ask- 
ed a qnestion to which she made the follow- 
ing reply: *‘When I was first married I was 
so jealous of my husband that I thought every 
woman I saw wanted him, and now | wonder 
how I ever could bave been such a fool as to 
have wanted him my self.” 


‘You have been up here before me half a 
dozen times this year,” said an Austin justice, 
severely, to a loval vagrant. ‘*Come, now, 
Judge, none of that. Every time I've been 
here I've seen you here. You are here more 
than Tam. People who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones.” 


Mr. J. J. H. Grecory says that an acre 

of land may contain six tons of worms. So | 
it may; but if Mr. Gregory ever tried to dig 
a box of bait on ten minutes’ notice of an in- | } 
vitation to go fishing in a dry time, he knows | ! 
it don’t.— Lowell Courier. © 
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